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FICTION AND REALITY. 


Tue part which fiction has to play in this real world of God ; 
its origin and character; and also the positive reality of the 
world itself, —these are the subjects which are now to en- 
gage our attention. 

Furness, in the introduction of his “ History of Jesus,” 
says, in substance, “ There is no room in the universe for a 
fiction ;” and yet our philosopher, Emerson, calls the world 
“a kingdom of illusions.” * 

The two statements give us the whole truth. The uni- 
verse is indeed occupied by substantial reality. Here it 
stands, —the complete yet boundless whole, including the 
Creator and the creation, the spiritual and the material, both 
equally without variableness or shadow of turning, —in 
actual existence. Upon this undeceptive foundation all 
honesty at last lands us. We embrace it, and it does not 
elude our grasp. The oftener we prove it, the more posi- 
tively it stands. Faith, science, prophetic and poetic insight, 
all reach the eternal fact. A mystery it may still, and will 
for ever, remain, — in the incomprehensibleness of the being 
of God, and in the infinite subtilty and complexity of the 
relations of Nature; but it is a mystery which continually 


yields to our penetration, and constantly gives us the solid 
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mountain of the Real Presence, behind the clouds and the 
darkness. ‘There is a stable and reliable nature of God and 
of all things; and the non-natural has no existence. 

But now perceive the origin of fiction. To conceive of 
the non-natural, and assign it existence, lies with the brain 
of man. That which is impossible to be, in the nature of 
things, is not impossible to be conceived. Being only a con- 
ception, it is not an entity, occupies no room; and yet, for 
the time, is held as a reality, although only a phantasm. 
Apparently before the eye, while it is only in the eye, it is 
projected into space, and seems to hold a place in the actual 
world. So, over the face of the real world, since the earliest 
human traditions, has floated a veil of mirage, satisfactory so 
long as unprobed. It is an atmosphere of fictitious beings, 
of fictitious occurrences, of fictitious explanations of actual 
facts. ‘These are all the offspring of capricious fancy. ‘They 
have no relation, no law, and no reason. They have no 
local habitation, and never can have any. They hover in 
vacancy, like a spot on a stereograph, which does not belong 
in the picture. They may be pursued for ages down the 
course of history, yet can never be arrested, and will at last 
vanish like the mist. 

The real universe is founded upon ideas which are neces- 
sary conceptions of the pure reasofi, or mind of God. ‘These 
constitute the nature of things. Every thing has its one 
way, its law,—than which no other is possible. From 
these, in the Divine Thought, the universe is born: com- 
mencing with the simplest geometric elements, by connecting 
points in space, by a law of relation, and ending in infinite 
fulness of life and beauty. And vall is positive, perfect, and 
has a reason for existing. God creates no negatives. What 
seem so, are but aberrations of human vision. Evil in a 
perfect universe, ugliness in a beautiful universe, exist only 
to human conception, or by the false combinations which 
man makes of real elements. What we regard as the pos- . 
sible final perfection of nature will lie in the final purifica- 
tion of man. “Joy is eternal,” says Richter, ‘but not pain ; 
for this last Thou hast not created!” One determinate and 
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fixed law of procedure reigns in the nature of all exist- 
ences. ‘ 

But, commencing with the simplest geometric origin, with 
the first demonstrable line, — which is the only track which 
reason can pursue,— we have on all sides an infinite field 
for the excursions of the fancy ; and this field is the realm of 
the unreal. The mind may leap aimlessly from point to 
point in space, at the mere dictation of chance, forming 
lines which have no demonstrable law. There is a reason 
why a ray of light, impinging on a surface, should be de- 
flected equally far from the perpendicular; and therefore it 
follows that direction, while around it are conceivable direc- 
tions infinite in number, among which there is no reason for 
choice, they being all equally unnatural. So the name of 
fiction is legion. Reckon up the words in a language which 
express non-reality, and we shall find them largely outnum- 
bering those which express reality. The number and law 
of pure musical tones and chords are limited and definite : 
possible discords are innumerable. Let the types of animal 
and vegetable life established in the eternal idea of the 
Creator be set aside for the conceptions of man, and there is 
no end to the distortions and caricatures that may follow. 
Given only the conception of invisible existences without 
any definite nature, and the earth becomes peopled with pre- 
ternatural agents, of which one is not more absurd than 
another. Says Charles Lamb, apologizing for the believers 
in witchcraft, “« When once the invisible world was supposed 
to be opened, what measures of probability — of that which 
distinguishes the likely from the palpable absurd — could 
they have to guide them in the rejection or admission of any 
particular testimony? ‘There is no law to judge of the law- 
less, or canon by which a dream may be criticised.” 

Are we to characterize, then, as false, all that is borrowed 
from the un-actual? Are all creations from a glorious, 
imaginative world to be ranked equally as fiction? To answer 
these questions, it will be necessary for us to consider the 
distinction between the ideal and the real, and then between 
these and the fictitious. The two former, in distinction from 
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the latter, both include absolute truth ; both are based on the 
perfect reason. The ideal exists potentially ; the real exists 
actually. The ideal of God becomes concrete in creation. 
Now, whether it be at this moment completely expressed in 
the actual universe, or is in progressive development, at least 
it is not all yet discerned by the mind of man; and there- 
fore-the imagination, gifted with glimpses of the divine ideal, 
prefigures its results, and for ever attempts its expression. 
The imagination, then, takes hold, not only of truth, but 
of the absolute truth, —the First Perfect and First Fair. It 
follows no other line than that of the pure reason of God, 
and conceives nothing which is not in harmony with law, or 
the nature of things; so that John Wilson spoke truly when 
he said, that “reason and imagination are one.” ‘They 
are one in their object; but imagination, looking upon that 
object, — not like reason, in clear and definite outline, — sees 
yet in the mysterious depths of the ideal all its essential 
loveliness and charm. ‘Reason sees the law and nature of 
all things; imagination sees their glory. And their glory is 
as essential as their law. ‘That which has been called, then, 
“the light which never was on sea or shore,” is not a false 
light. It ts on sea and shore. It is a part of the real uni- 
verse to the eye of the Infinite Artist, and shall one day be 
beheld by the purged vision of all his human children. ‘The 
creation of a beautiful statue, poem, or human character, — 
what is it but a realization of the divine ideal, and another 
step of the creation of God? Evenas the inventor, who has 
hit upon that mechanism which in the simplest and perfect 
way accomplishes the desired result, has carried out, like the 
bee, the work of the Infinite Reason. The term, “ works of 
fiction,” is a misnomer, therefore, when applied to those 
productions of genius, actual or un-actual, which are in 


accordance with eternal truth; and is suitable only to such - 


works as that of a certain versifier, of whom a critic has 
said, ‘‘ His lines represent nothing either in nature or in the 
mind of man.” 

To express this difference between the ideal and the ficti- 
tious, we have found it convenient to make a distinction 
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between imagination and fancy, assigning to each its appro- 
priate sphere of operation. Fancy (phantasy), from the 
Greek gaivw, is that which has to do with appearances, — 
which accepts them as verities without reference to their 
nature. Imagination is that which attempts to give image to 
the eternal ideal, whether in the true, the beautiful, or the 
good. It— 


“More witnesseth than fancy’s images, 
And grows to something of great constancy.” 


The fancy, according to this view, is not a distinct power, but 
the discursive play of the whole mind, wandering aside 
from the line of the real, in all departments of thought. It 
is the liability of finite freedom to follow license instead of 
law. 

Thus comes, with the presence of man in creation, a weird 
world, which is a spectral travesty of the real universe: 
spectral, for its objects have no solidity ; its scenes, no per- 
spective. In the early days, earth’s dweller looked upward 
into no blue depths of space, — world behind world ; but felt 
himself closed in upon by a superficies of shadowy constella- 
tions, a maze of men and beasts. Visible nature, with its 
forests, hills, and streams, was but a populace of peculiar 
sprites. Each new-discovered physical element came into 
being as a spirit; and this, too, not of spirit as a substance, 
but as phantasmal. For, if we regard their supernatural 
beings, they were unsubstantial, like “the light winds or 
fleeting dream.” Or if it be the returning presence of the 
human dead, what is it but a dim, diaphanous tissue, — from 
which the life-blood and soul have burnt themselves out, — 
revisiting the glimpses of the moon, and vanishing at the 
touch of the day’s beam? So even the veriest reality upon 
earth, the human nature of Jesus Christ, was, to the Docete, 
but a phantom that exhaled upon the cross. And thus 
to-day the English language of an obsolete age still speaks 
of the Divine Heart of the world as the Holy Ghost ! 

But fiction, however wild in its caprice, must still for ever 
be, in some sense, a travesty of the real. Man’s thought, 
in its most erratic turns, is not greater than God’s. He can- 
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not invent a world wholly ab extra. He can have no concep- 
tion entirely out of the scope of his Maker’s. ‘Therefore, 
even the fictions of his fancy are circumscribed by law. 
With all their variety, they are but false combinations of the 
elements of the ideal and the real. To refer again to 
the geometric thought which is the foundation of all, we 
have said that there were conceivable connections of points 
in space which should have no law, —lines possible only to 
the fancy, being neither circle, conic section, or cycloid, — 
on which reality could be built. But it is evident, that, 
when we come to resolve these, we are brought at last to 
constituents which have a law: as between any two contigu- 
ous points there must be either continuity (as in the straight 
line) or change of direction (as in the circle). 

Fiction, then, is constantly producing combinations which 
are travesties of reality. Down the track of the ages, we 
follow the real, and, hovering about it, a spectral distortion, 
like that of the Brocken on the clouds. In theology, science, 
poetry, art, and human life and society, we trace this duality, 
— the verity and its accompanying illusion. With the 
| whole man, — body and soul, — we know of the whole uni- 
verse, material and spiritual. The erratic fancy caricatures 
both. By the side of the pure religion runs mythology, 
— Aaron’s rod is mimicked by the Egyptians’; the Apos- 
tles, by Simon Magus; Jerusalem and Nazareth, by Rome,* 
pagan and modern; the supernatural is mocked by the pre- 
ternatural; miracle, hy magic; divinity, by divination; and 
spiritual communion, by spirit manifestations. In science, 
we have astronomy travestied by astrology; chemistry, by 
alchemy: and Plato tells us, that gymnastics, medicine, law, 
and justice, each had their counterfeits. For it must be 
observed, that these pseudo-sciences have not stood in the 





* Charles Reade: “ Cloister and the Hearth.” The modern Romish priest 
says: “ We have not invented so much as a form or variety of polytheism. 
The pagan vulgar worshipped all sorts of deified mortals, and had his favorite, 
to whom he prayed ten times for once to the Omnipotent. Our vulgar wor- 
ship canonized mortals, and each has his favorite to whom he prays ten times 
for once to God. . . . The modefn figment is one of the ancient traditions.” 
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true relation of germs to science.* ‘Their aim and object 
was entirely different from this. It was not to discover truth 
that their devotees wrought; but in the very interests of 
fiction. It was to put the unrelated into the chain of cause 
and effect, and for a selfish end; to discover destiny from 
the stars, and immortal youth from the virtues of the earth. 
A stranger in a strange dwelling-place was the early man. 
Unacquainted yet with the fixed relations of the universe, 
he makes nature plastic to his fancy. All things are tremu- 
lous in the hazy atmosphere. Out of a realm of fable has 
he come, from an ancestry of fauns or demigods. Beneath 
a tangled net-work of spectral constellations, he stands upon 
an earthly plane, stretching in all directions into the un- 
known: vanishing, in the east, in the mellow, misty realm of 
Aurora; and, in the west, in the golden gardens of the 
Hesperides. Sea and land, trees, rocks, and streams, are 
mobile at the touch of their attendant genii. The waste- 
places abound with griffins and “chimeras dire.” Prodigies 
and portents make part of the daily experience. Flames 
play above the head; voices are heard from earth and 
heaven; the torn bushes run with blood; the statue sweats 
and leaps. The world is subject to the play of an infernal 
or supernal magic; and the destinies of nations waver with 
the cross purposes of the gods. Beneath the feet lie the 
abodes of the shadowy dead. ‘Thus reigned the grotesque 
life of fiction; varying only with race and clime, and yield- 
ing only step by step, as the eternal reality beneath answered 
the firmer tread of man. ‘The visionary hosts of the classi- 
cal mythology trooped away into oblivion, only to be suc- 
ceeded by the lurid superstitions of the Middle Ages. With 
the lifting of this murky cloud dawned a brighter day than 
the world had yet known; but the “ kingdom of illusions,” 
though gaining no new territory, stiJl holds much of its 


t Even so late as 1800, Professor Robinson, writing to James Watt, 
says, “The analysis of alkalies and alkaline earths will presently lead, I 
think, to the doctrine of a reciprocal convertibility of all things into all; 

. . and I expect to seé alchemy revive, and be as universally studied as 
ever.” 
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ancient ground, and has its subjects in all lands. Tradition- 
ary delusions, universal and local; great popular fallacies, 
the shadowy support of many institutions in Church and 
State; as well as manifold domestic signs and wonders, — 
still perpetuate the reign of fiction. 

But it is manifest that its supremacy is past. It has ceased 
to be even an object of ridicule. Seriously, calmly, serenely, 
the age is finding its footing upon eternal reality. The ever- 
accelerating emancipation of the human mind has condensed 
into the last century — nay, into the last fifty years —a knowl- 
edge of the facts of creation, greater than in all the previous 
history of man. His attitude toward the universe, his aim 
and outlook, are essentially different. He no longer lies in it 
as in a cradle, listlessly gazing at the shifting scenery paint- 
ing itself on his vision. The picture recedes: he stands 
upon the solid earth; he handles facts; he deals with reali- 
ties, —the hazy, refracting atmosphere of fiction is clearing 
up from the horizon. 

The question now arises to many living in this age of 
science, Have we not lost something in losing this investiture 
of fiction? Is not its divertisement needed? Has it not 


- some meaning? Does the whole man find his satisfaction in 


a world of literal fact? Has not all the wonder and the 
glory died away from the universe, and is not poetry’s occu- 
pation gone ? 

To answer these questions, we must keep steadily in view 
the distinction we have insisted on between fancy and imagi- 
nation, between the fictitious and the ideal. ‘The reality of 
the world is not a literal fact seen only by the intellect. It 
is a transcendent reality, seen only by a divine vision in the 
heart of man. ‘This being premised, let it be said, once for 
all, that fiction can give us no good, of itself. Its part is 
nothing else than the background of vacuity, against which 
absolute existence may be seen. Its use is only a contrast to 
the positive. It is the false line, either side of the true line ; 
the beacon-lights on the dangerous borders of the channel. 
We cannot get stability out of caprice, truth out of error, 
beauty out of distortion, happiness out of sin. To suppose 
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that there are resources of wonder and of beauty only to 
be found in the realm of fiction, is to declare the fancy of 
man superior to the imagination of God. 

To look first at nature as a source of poetry, we shall see 
that the materials she offers, so far from being diminished, have 
been vastly increased by the discovery of truth. Already 
science has opened sublimities in the far spaces, and subtle 
relations throughout the worlds, of which the infant race 
never dreamed in its fables. The revelations of mathematics, 
as connected with the physical structure of the universe, are 
enough to make the imagination reel with wonder. While, 
as insight descends deeper than the understanding, and 
reaches a reality which science cannot see, it comes upon a 
meaning in creation which no inspired utterance of genius can 
ever hope to portray. The poet was but a prattling child 
when he saw a nymph in every stream: he becomes a seer 
when he reveals the infinite presence of Deity in the world 
of nature and of man. It was before the awful simplicity of 
this deeper truth that the utterance of Wordsworth bowed in 
humility. It was in this presence that Swedenborg came 
upon, the reality of the Divine Humanity. What has poetry, 
at such a time, to do with the mythology of its infancy ? 

“Now 
We want no half-gods, Panomphzan Joves, 
+ Fauns, Naiads, Tritons, Oreads, and the rest, 


To take possession ‘of a senseless world 
To unnatural, vampire uses. See the earth 


Indubitably human!” * 


Have we not had times, when — the conscience free, and the 
senses clear —the scales have fallen from our vision, and 
the objects around us have stood out in a vivid and wonder- 
ful verity, decked with no garnishing of fancy, and yet 
with an actual beauty which no intellectual statement could 
express; when the glass of water was richer than any wine 
in its crystal charm and lustre, and the mere angles and 
curves of the furniture were pure reality? At such times 





* Mrs. Browning: “ Aurora Leigh.” 
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we know what it means, that truth is stranger than fiction ; 
and why it was that Walter Scott would travel miles to 
transcribe the actual features of a landscape, rather than rely 
for effect upon the inventions of his fancy. 

But it is not alone with the reality and the presence in 
outward nature that poetry has to do. The “heart of the 
human ”’ is also her real world, and perhaps the truest sphere 
of her interpretations. Shakspeare lives to-day, and will 
live, not so much for his mythical creations as for his express 
revelations of the human heart. 

But what shall we say of Art? Whence arises the charm 
which she adds to nature? Since it is not a mere copy that 
she gives us, is it therefore unreality? Here again it must 
be repeated, that the essential verity is not completely seen 
by the mere senses, but by the inner vision. 

“TI paced the beach, like some sleep-waking child, 
Rapt in a dream of wonder and of awe; 
Was it an ideal vision that beguiled ? 

Was it my eye, or but my soul, that saw?” 
Art is the attempt to reproduce what the soul sees in nature, 
and therefore what is really there. ‘To copy with literal 
precision, in form and coloring, the minutie of a landscape, 
would give us only the ground-plan of nature, so to speak ; 
while, on the other hand, to disregard the laws of vision 
and perspective, would give us Chinese art, or fiction. A 
record of the external daily life of a little human society, 
however accurate, has few charms, till the novelist of genius 
lays bare its vital issues, reveals its hidden motives, the secret 
influences of character, and the operation of the higher laws 
of destiny. Then it becomes art, because it reaches tran- 
scendent truth. 

Fiction can give us no additional beauty, neither can it 
give us additional happiness. Sin is the mistake of life. It 
promises freedom outside of the moral law, and a pleasure 
which virtue cannot give us. Instead thereof, we are whirled 
helpless in a region of outer darkness, in a limbo of the 
shadow of death. There is no shorter cut than the path of 
duty. To do that which lies next, makes us one with the 
universe of being. 
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There remains one more question to ask in regard to the 
use of fiction. To those looking only at the material world, 
can it not give a hint of something higher? May not the 
unnatural disruption of physical laws call attention to a 
power superior to such laws? May not a messenger from 
Deity be attested by wonder-working credentials? Si divi- 
natio, dit sunt, it has been said; the preternatural proves 
the supernatural. 

Of course we can accept no such assumption as that there 
are actually non-natural occurrences, — which is contrary to 
our postulate. But can apparently magical works prove a 
Deity ? 

We answer, that, to a merely logical creature, events hap- 
pening without law can prove nothing; at least, they are 
farthest from proving any thing stable and eternal, as included 
in the very idea of Deity. They may suggest, in contrast 
with the ordinary powers of nature, extraordinary powers, 
which may be nevertheless of nature; as the infrequent 
lightning compared with the daily light of the sun. The 
wildest lawlessness of the elements could but give to such a 
mind the impression of living in a chaotic universe, without 
the slightest hint of Divine power. 

But if it be said, that, as a fact of history, such extraordi- 
nary occurrences have suggested supernatural agencies, —as 
in the case of comets and eclipses, “ with fear of change per- 
plexing monarchs,” — we reply, that here is an inversion of 
cause and effect. It is the supernatural 7x man which has 
suggested the preternatural out of him. In actual human 
beings, we have no longer the merely logical creature, but a 
person as much belonging to the spiritual world as to the 
material, and in whose very consciousness abides the reality 
of the supernatural. Thus arises the whole fictitious world 
of the preternatural, just as we have seen arise a travesty of 
the material world. Hence, all superstitions, witchcrafts, 
spells, and incantations. ‘l’o such a being, seemingly magical 
works may suggest supernal powers: but a wild tumult of 
powers, — dii certainly, and not Deus, — without moral 
character; or, as is more generally the case, recardel as 
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diabolic. The only proof of the existence of Deity, in 
this direction, is the display of a Divine power and benevo- 
lence, working through a Divine order in nature; thus 
resting the soul on reality, not setting it insane by a lawless 
magic. Wherein consists the distinction between the miracles 
of Jesus and the common, pretended juggleries of that 
Eastern clime, unless the difference is, that his works were 
the accomplishment of benevolent purposes by the use of 
the powers of nature; that he was the human agent of divine 
benefactions, making efficacious for healing those common 
material influences which God sends, like the sun and rain, on 
the just and the unjust? To attribute a magical character to 
his works is to put him on a level with jugglers ; to overturn 
the foundations of reason and faith, and go back to chaos and 
bewilderment. All that partakes of this character must fall 
away as apocryphal. 

Born into, and surrounded by, this glimmer of fiction, in 
what way shall man become emancipated from it, and look at 
last upon reality? Some writer has answered this question 
by saying, that all fictions must be run through and ex- 
hausted, before mankind can become settled upon the truth. 
But this seems neither necessary, nor indeed possible. Not 
necessary, because truth, when seen, first or last, is recog- 
nized by the oracle in man’s breast, without the need of 
comparison with all her caricatures ; and the force of passion 
or prejudice, which clings to error, may be conquered other- 
wise than by exhaustion: not possible, because, as we have 
seen, the false ways, on all sides of the true way, are infinite 
in number, and can never be exhausted. 

Neither is it necessary that we should have all knowledge, 
and be able to grasp the universe in our comprehension, 
before we can gaze upon pure reality within the limits of our 
own horizon. One generation differs from another, not so 
much in the extension of the limit of knowledge into the 
unknown, as in the depth of the reality they discover in the 
known. Film after film, symbol after symbol, lifts itself 
from the surface of creation and the presence of the Creator ; 
and we behold the wonder and the glory of the fact. 
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Evidently, we must rest for a basis upon the positive per- 
ceptions of sense and spirit, interpreted by reason. .The 
perceptions of sense give us the facts of the material world ; 
the perceptions of spirit give us the facts of the spiritual world, 
—nowhere so purely furnished as in the line of the Sacred 
Scriptures, and the Christian consciousness of succeeding 
ages. Resting upon this basis, we must unselfishly and rev- 
erently seek to reach the truth in all the relations of our 
sphere ; and, above all, to abide vitally upon this truth when 
known. The beginning of this work is made by science. 
By the lengthening of the span of history, and the diffusion 
of mankind over the face of the earth, the points of obser- 
vation have become indefinitely multiplied ; and thus, as the 
lightning-rods over the face of a country silently discharge 
the clouds of their electricity, so the innumerable observations 
of science, the world over, are silently extracting from nature 
the truth which constitutes her what she is. 

But science alone —the intellectual understanding — 
cannot give us the whole truth. It has been well called, “a 
search after identity.” It resolves all matter into a few ele- 
ments; all motions, into pure forces; and all forces, at last, 
into one. It can give us, at most, only the geometric plan of 
creation, the radii of the sphere, the skeleton of the universe. 
Its very nomenclature is framed of the dead languages. 

The results of knowledge must be taken up, synthetically, 
into the entire consciousness; so that we may re-clothe the 
skeleton of the world, and stand in living communion with 
its real essence. By an unselfish pursuit of truth for its own 
sake, and by a vital acceptance of it and obedience to its 
requirements, there is developed a physical and spiritual 
illumination, which shall at last see the purged reality. The 
facts of science, and the inspirations of prophet and of poet, 
are leading us to this. ‘The grand power of poetry,” says 
Matthew Arnold, “is its interpretative power; by which I 
mean, not a power of drawing out, in black and white, an 
explanation of the mystery of the universe, but the power of 
so dealing with things as to awaken in us a wonderfully full, 
new, and intimate sense of them, and of our relations with 
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them. When this sense is awakened within us as to objects 
without us, we feel ourselves to be in contact with the essen- 
tial nature of those objects; to be no longer bewildered and 
oppressed by them, but to have their secret, and be in har- 
mony with them; and this feeling calms and satisfies us as 
no other can. ... The interpretations of science do not 
give us this intimate sense of objects: . . . they appeal to a 
limited faculty, and not to the whole man. It is not Linneus 
or Cavendish or Cuvier who gives us the true sense of ani- 
mals or water or plants; . . . itis Shakspeare, with his — 
‘Daffodils 


That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.’ 


It is Wordsworth, with his — 


‘Voice... . heard 
In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides.’ 


It is Keats, with his — 


‘Moving waters at their priest-like task 
Of cold ablution round earth’s human shores.’ ” 


Man’s first view of the world is literal, — the merely ani- 
mal perception of the young child. In one sense, he sees 
things as they are. The two-years-old infant has added 
nothing from the preternatural: he has no night fears. The 
next stage is the faneiful: the spirit has dawned, with its 
suggestion of the supernatural, and the inevitable travesty of 
it; the early age peoples the world with mythical beings ; 
the child of five years becomes frightened in the dark. The 
third period is the speculative, when not only the fabric 
of fancy, but the perceptions of sense, and the teachings of 
faith, are questioned; the existence of matter and of spirit 
are both brought into doubt. Thus is it in the life of youth ; 
thus has it been in history. Succeeding this, is the scientific 
epoch. ‘Tired of the dry and wasting activity of the specu- 
lative faculties, the maturer powers are thrown upon the 
more satisfactory pursuit of observing and investigating 
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the actual world again, to ascertain its true report of itself. 
We begin to rest upon solid ground; we come at last at 
the plan of the world: but this is not final. We want life ; 
we want flesh and blood ; a living world and a living God. 
If this is granted us, we have attained to the age of reality. 

For the evidence that we of this day are entering upon 
that age, let us thank God, and take courage. As one such 
evidence, we observe, that not only has science outgrown 
the opposition of prejudice and superstition, not only has she 
established her conclusions and compelled the search for 
truth in all departments, but she has at last reached, nearly 
if not quite, the ultimate of her analysis. Not but that there 
are still innumerable phenomena to be investigated, infinite 
worlds to conquer; but, whatever variety of manifestation 
may yet be discovered, we can go no deeper than science has 
now reached in the doctrine of the correlation— or, more 
truly, the identification of forces. We may yet have a 
stricter science of mind to complement that of matter; but 
when we have resolved all into one force, —that is, when 
‘we have come to life or spirit, — science must leave the field 
to that which can interpret life, as the intellect cannot. 
Such interpretation gives us reality. 

Without pausing to consider how the tendency towards 
this is showing itself in all departments of thought, we will 
close by attempting to indicate the character of it in a few 
examples. Shall we speak first of the Great Reality of all, 
—of God? Undoubtedly he has been as real and near to 
the vital communion of the soul, in all time, as to-day; but 
the truest worship of him must flow from the most intelligent 
gaze upon his nature. From this, too, illusion and mirage 
must fade away. Without being able to take in the Infinite, 
we must yet at last behold one consistent nature there. No 
longer do we look through the colored multiplying-glass of 
mythology upon a wild tumult of fabled deities; no longer 
upon a magnified image of the falsest developments of human 
nature; no longer upon a King with an arbitrary character 
amenable to no principle; no longer upon the abstractions of 
pantheism, — but (thanks be unto Him for his unspeakable 
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gift!) we adore him as the Infinite Humanity in whose like- 
ness the universe is made, with no fictitious attributes, but, 
in all the incomprehensible depths of his being and existence, 
still real, substantial, completely human. 

In like manner regarding our own personality, are we not 
more and more renouncing the conception of its duality, as 
composed of matter and spirit; and feeling it to be one-fold, 
an indivisible organism? So that, when the present material 
form is laid aside, we do not now regard that which has 
passed from our sight as the “shade,” the spectre or ghost ; 
but the whole person, as vital as before. Says Mrs. Brown- 
ing: “Also it seems to me, that a nearer insight into the 
future world has been granted to this generation ; so that (by 
whatever process we have got our conviction) we no longer 
deal with vague abstractions, half-closed, half-shadowy, in 
thinking of departed souls. There is now something warm 
and still familiar in those beloveds of ours, to whom we 
yearn out past the grave; not cold and ghostly as they 
seemed once, but human, sympathetic, with well-known 
faces. They are not lost utterly to us even on earth, —a little 
farther off, and that is all; farther off, too, in a very low 
sense. Quite apart from all foolish “spiritual” (so called) 
literature, we find these impressions very generally diffused 
among theological thinkers of the most calmly reasoning 
order. The unconscious influence of Swedenborg is certainly 
to be taken into account. Perhaps something else.” 

Akin to this is our conception of the abode of the de- 
parted. Located at first in the under regions of the earth, 
where the body was deposited, but gradually driven hence 
by the encroachments of science, by a more abstract theology 
it was thrown into the realms of space, and has there been 
kept from us— who can say how long?—#in some limbo of 
unreality, never discoverable, never to be arrested or defined. 
Whereas we now see that such a visionary abode must be a 
fiction; there is no room for such an impalpable region in 
areal universe. There is but one abode, —this universe in 
which we stand; earth and stars, bounded by whatever 
limits. It is but to purge away the glamor of fancy, of sin, 
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and error, and we shall behold ourselves standing in the 
actual, as we are now in the potential, heaven. All spirits 
exist around us and about us, whether upon this planet or 
another. ‘This stellar universe, what is it but our Father’s 
house of many mansions, not distant, but our daily home ? 
In many ways does the prophetic spirit indicate this in the 
Bible ; declaring that the meek shall inherit the earth, and 
foretelling the new heavens and earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. 

Finally, if this world (one planet or many) is at last to be 
the perfect abode of a purified humanity, mortal and immor- 
tal, we must necessarily be arriving at reality in human 
society and government. All fictions that have invested the 
relations of men to each other must at last vanish. The 
strange refractions of conventionality, the halo of royalty and 
caste which have been supposed to lift their owners out of 
the limits of humanity, and which have made even men of 
intellect bow down with servility as they approached the mys- 
terious presence, are beginning to fade into the clear air. 
‘«‘ The thin and deceptive veil of diplomacy, which has been 
hanging between government and the people for centuries, 
and which is responsible for the injustice of nations, will [at 
that time] be lifted.”* The argument of Jefferson takes 
hold to-day: “Sometimes it is said that man cannot be 
trusted with the government of himself. Can he, then, 
be trusted with the government of others? or have we found 
angels, in the forms of kings, to govern him?” No longer 
shall kings, and rulers by the accident of birth, take into 
their hands the management of the needs of mankind, in 
which, in their isolation, they have no concern. When, 
in their fatuity, the powers of caste cried out, “The republi- 
can bubble is burst,” the mighty fact of the late war 
thundered back, “The shell of monarchy has exploded.” 
Did we not then see the masks fall from pretended dignities 
in the old world at the irrepressible bursting-forth of human 
nature, prompting them to give vent to the commonest pas- 





* General Banks, in Congress, March 13, 1866. 
VOL. XXXV. 48 
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sions as they took sides in the contest? And, at the close, 
when the results staggered human judgment, when, in the 
midst of the wild conclusion of the drama, the beloved 
Leader fell dead at the feet of the people he had saved, did 
not the heaving tide of that one blood of which are made 
all nations of the earth overflow its barriers, and make us 
kindred in every land? Yes, the day of the people is 
approaching, for which God has for ever been preparing in 
his infinite purpose, when they begin to arise from their 
mute, inglorious obscurity into the possession of the earth. 
No longer intimidated by conventional restraints, no longer 
clogged by rude and unwholesome habits, but seeking, with 
growing knowledge, for the truest and healthiest modes of 
life, they shall put into actual existence those aspirations 
of human nature which the pampered and the exclusive have 
lost the ability to perceive. 

So shall fictions fade away, eternal reality reign in the 
mind and heart of man, the ideal be made real, and the 
kingdom of God come, and his will be done on earth as it 
is done in heaven. Ree 


- HYMNS FROM THE GERMAN. 


TO THE ORIGINAL MELODIES. 


XLVIII. 
Melody, — “‘ Christen erwarten in allerlei Fiillen. 


Curist1an Lupwig Epeine (Lehrer des Gr. Zinzendorf). 1714. 


CurisTIANs may find in each scene of commotion 
The succor of Christ’s all-encompassing hand ; 
’Mid the rush of the winds, and the dash of the ocean, 
Their station is high on the firm-seated land ; 
And when the deep shadows of sorrow benight them, 
That sadness and blackness shall little affright them. 


Right hand and left be the enemy trooping, 
Round us the flash and the stroke of their sword, 
Why should the head of the Christian be drooping, 
Bright at his heart with the form of his Lord ? 
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Shouting and tumult their cry may be raising, 
We the All-righteous are evermore praising. 


Stripped of thy seed-corn, O earth, when thou starvest ! 
Garden, field, orchard, bereft of their fruits ; 
Hail beating down the full ears of the harvest ; 
Trees on the hillsides all scorched at the roots, — 
Still be thou, man, patient truster and waiter ; 
Yield the rule of the world to its righteous Creator. 


Many consume, with their anxious distresses, 
Vigor and health and the span of their date ; 
While the Most High, in his council’s recesses, 
Wraps-up the When and the Where of their fate. 
Is it not all but a profitless sorrow, 
Feeble of heart, that you hasten to borrow ? 


Doubting and caring disfigure the pious ; 
Hoping, confiding, are honored on high : 
Soul, have the peace that our cares would deny us ; 
Cheer! and the hellish foe scorn and defy. 
Though help from above may seem ready to vanish, 
Trust in the Lord, and complaining thoughts banish. 


Good most besought, and a manifold blessing, 
Follow thee on till thy rest in the ground ; 
Thence, and far on, hope immortal possessing, 

How should a place for misgiving be found? 
Stillness and peace be thy patient endeavor : — 
So speaks the will of the Blessed Forever. 


XLIX. 
Melody, —Fahre fort, fahre fort. 


Jou. Evsespius ScumiptT. 1704. 


ONwaArRD go, onward go, — 
Zion, onward go in light ; 
On, with lustre never paling ; 
Keep thy first love true and bright. 
Seek the fountains never failing ; 
Zion, through the narrow gateway, ho! 
Onward go, onward go. 
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Patient bear, patient bear, — 
| Zion, patient bear — nor shrink — 
Sorrow, pain, and hate, and scorning ; 
Faithful down to death’s dark brink, 
Look for joy to crown the morning ; 
Zion, though the serpent’s fang should tear, 
Patient bear, patient bear. 


Follow not, follow not, — 
Zion, follow not the call, 
Setting selfish aims in motion, 
Rank and gold and pleasures all. 
Earnest watch and deep devotion, 
Zion, save thee from the tempted lot: 
Follow not, follow not. 


Try aright, try aright, — 
Zion, try the spirits each, 
Calling on the different-sided ; 
Heed not what they bid or teach ; 
By thy star alone be guided! 
Zion, both —the black one and the white — 
Try aright, try aright. 


Inward press, inward press, — 
Zion, inward press to God; 
Strengthen thee to spirit-uses, 
Nor, like others, rest a clod. 
Be like generous vintage-juices : 
Zion, for strong truth, not show and dress, 
Inward press, inward press. 


Still hold out, still hold out, — 
Zion, hold out faithfully ; 
No one lukewarm, sluggish, find thee ! 
Up! the promised prize to see. 
Up! and leave what lies behind thee : 
Zion, when Death’s terrors close about, 
Still hold out, still hold out. N. L. 
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THE FUTURE LIFE, ETC. 


THE FUTURE LIFE AND THE CHRISTIAN’S HOPE. 


BY REV. CHARLES LOWE. 


1 Cor. xv. 10: “ If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men 
most miserable.” 


THE consequences of a sincere Christian life are — and, while 
we remain in this earthly condition, always will be —two- 
fold. First, a deep satisfaction and inward peace, which con- 
stitute its reward; and secondly (what is just as inevitable), 
a greater or less degree of self-denial and loss. Sometimes 
this last is greater than at others. In the case of the early 
Christians, it was so great, that Paul was led to make this 
remarkable statement in the text, implying that all the hope 
of enjoyment from their Christian profession was connected 
with another life. 

The statement opens to our consideration this important 
subject: Is the fact of another life necessary, and to what 
degree is it necessary, to make happiness the result of a re- 
ligious course ? 

There are some who maintain that, from the very condition 
of our nature, virtue is its own present reward (and that too, 
considering this life alone); so that to say we are seeking 
our highest happiness, or that we are seeking to attain the 
purest virtue, would be just the same. Such is the opinion 
of some of the ablest philosophers in ancient and modern 
times. Others hold, and many who do not state it in words 
practically declare, that, in this life at any rate, virtue is 
not always the road to happiness, but the reverse; that its 
way is hard, demanding — sometimes till death— the prac- 
tice of self-denial, and a degree of conflict which is far from 
being as happy as a generous, but prudent, indulgence of 
hodily desirés ; and that it is only by taking into view some 
future retribution, that it can be affirmed that the Christian is 
happier for being such. Which of these opinions is correct ? 

On the one hand, there is much to support the assertion, 
that virtue and happiness blend in one. To deny it would 
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appear to be in fact to deny the benevolence of God. For 
the benevolence of God requires us to suppose, that he desires 
the highest good, and therefore: the most perfect happiness, 
of his creatures ; and this must therefore be the consequence of 
obeying his commands. Accordingly, it is not difficult to 
draw a picture (satisfactory enough for the purposes of argu- 
ment) of the perfect man, as one in whom the conditions of 
perfect happiness are found, —the enjoyments of the senses 
all purified and exalted by the innocence of the desires, and 
all disappointments arising from the abstinence from forbidden 
pleasures turned into new sources of delight by the con- 
sciousness of temptations overcome. ‘Do not,” it is said by 
those who are impressed chiefly with this side of the truth, — 
“do not descend from such a plane of thought, to let the mind 
wander for its hopes to a vision of some vague newness of 
relations in a future world!” 

I think; that, in the main, we must assent to the truth of 
reasoning like this. Viewed through such a conception, the life 
of the apostle himself seems to contradict the expression of his 
which I have chosen for the text, in which, with such almost 
bitterness of feeling, he reflects upon the consequences to him, 
in the present world, of his Christian experience. “If in 
this life only we have hope,” he says, ‘‘ we are of all men 
most miserable.” But hast thou forgotten, O brave apostle! 
those moments of exaltation when even the infirmities which 
tormented thee seemed turned into occasions for rejoicing, 
and thou wast driven to say, “I am become a fool in glory- 
ing”? Hast thou forgotten how, when standing in chains be- 
fore the king upon his throne, a sense of thine own superior 
blessedness caused thee to exclaim, “I would to God, that 
both thou and all who hear me were both almost and alto- 
gether such as I am, except these bonds”? What meant 
the glad assertion, written as a calm statement of satisfaction, 
“JT have all things and abound”? And when, in that rapt 
declaration of the joys of discipleship and of communion with 
thy Master, thou wast led to profess, “ What can separate 
me from the love of Christ?” — had it, after all, nothing to 
do with any present realization of its joy, but was it only a 
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belief of something to come? No! even our poor experience 
of the pleasure of suffering for a noble cause, and of the tri- 
umph of conquest over sin, enables us to know that earth 
affords no greater happiness than thine! And even those 
who have never experienced it themselves can at least appre- 
ciate that there is such a thing as that which you asked for 
on behalf of the Philippian disciples — we believe it was 
thine own felt delight in it which gave such earnestness to 
the prayer, — namely, “ The peace of God, that passeth un- 
derstanding!” Even supposing his existence to have ended 
with his martyrdom in Rome, how foreign to the truth we 
feel it to be to say of Paul, that he was “of all men most 
miserable ” | 

Plainly enough, I think we must all admit, this ex- 
pression of Paul cannot be accepted as literally true. And 
yet we have read the apostle’s writings with little care if 
we have not observed how they are all pervaded with the 
thought — which is, to be sure, nowhere else so passionately 
uttered — of the final solution of all life’s perplexities in a 
future and better world. “I am now ready to be offered,” 
he writes to Timothy. “TI have finished my course. Hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord shall give me in that day,” 2 Tim. iv. 6, 8. And 
again, 2 Tim. i. 12: “I am persuaded that he is able to keep 
that which I have committed unto him against that day.” 

It is true that the emphasis laid upon this expected change, 
in these passages, and numberless more, is greater from the 
fact, that Paul supposed the great day of judgment and re- 
ward to be near at hand; but this does not materially affect 
the question with which we are engaged, which is, simply, 
whether religion is a sure and sufficient means to perfect hap- 
piness, considering the present life alone, —a question which 
Paul seems emphatically to deny. 

I do not think it contradicting what has been already 
agreed to, to say that Paul is right. What has been 
agreed to,-is, that virtue brings happiness, even in this 
world, and notwithstanding the trials and sacrifices which 
attend it. What I would now proceed to argue is, that, 
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nevertheless, the certainty and perfection of the result de- 
mand another life. 

In the first place, it is obvious, that perfect happiness im- 
plies a complete satisfaction of all our desires. Now, religion 
constantly demands the renouncement of some of the dearest 
of them all; consequently, however great may be the enjoy- 
ment of right purposes and heavenly thoughts, there will 
always be, while these conflicting desires last, a diminution 
from the sum of happiness, in the positive pain which the 
denial of these desires must cause. 

It is not a sufficient answer to this to say, that it is by 
means of these conflicting desires, and the temptations they 
occasion, that our virtue is made strong; and that the disci- 
pline is gained which is the only condition of our truest 
development, and so of our completest happiness at last. 
This is undoubtedly true; and it is sufficient to make the 
goodness of God manifest, notwithstanding the pain he causes 
to his creatures while requiring of them obedience to his 
commands: but it does not alter the fact, that this pain is 
caused. And though we can ourselves in a measure see, 
that in the end we are to be better and happier for it, yet 
who will show an instance where any one has ever reached 
the point in the present life where the pain has been wholly 
merged in joy? 

We gain nothing for religion by claiming for it more than 
can be proved. We can prove by the nature of man and of 
things, that, assuming the eternal existence of the soul, its hap- 
piness depends on those things that are eternal, and which 
serve to cherish its highest parts. We cannot prove all this, 
uf this life is all! . 

Suppose a man with strong animal spirits, and love of the 
excitements of the present life, but with his deeper nature 
little cultured, and already given to the enjoyment of the 
world, in ways which, though not likely to lead to positive 
vice or demoralization, yet stand in the way of religion, and 
would make a great sacrifice necessary if Christ should call to 
him, as to the young man in Judea, “ Leave all, and follow me.” 
Tell such an one of the momentous future which there is for 
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his soul, and how, by the indulgence of transient joys, he is 
losing a precious opportunity of fitting himself for those that 
are eternal; and you make to him an unanswerable appeal. 
But if, while directing his thoughts beyond the present life 
(I am supposing that you are arguing on the ground of hap- 
piness alone), — if you try to persuade him that in this world 
he will be a gainer by relinquishing these delights for the 
purpose of cultivating his spiritual desires, he will say to you, 
—and say it with truth, — his chance is better as he is. He 
will have more of ease and more of joy, by not awakening 
his deeper thoughts, and the cravings of his spiritual being ; 
which, however great the blessedness to which they would 
ultimately lead, would give present uneasiness and discomfort 
to a life that would else be careless and tranquil and gay. 

Again, let us suppose for illustration a very different case, 
—that of the man who has the most thoroughly consecrated 
himself to God, and the most completely attained the satis- 
factions of a religious life. Let these satisfactions be as in- 
tense and as ennobling as they may, do you suppose there 
is ever a Christian to whom, while the present life continues, 
there are not hindrances and annoyances, and occasions for 
struggle and self-denial, which interfere with the possibility 
of his hopes of happiness in his religion being completely 
realized here? Is there one who does not love to turn some- 
times, for encouragement in his Christian profession, to the 
thoughts of the world to come? There is a joy surpassing 
all other joys, in the conscious obedience, amid toil and sacri- 
fice, to the voice of God: but sometimes the clamor of earthly 
passions for a while shuts it out; and even Paul, in whom this 
satisfaction would seem to have been the greatest, dwells with 
longing upon what no eye hath seen, nor tongue described, 
neither hath entered into the heart of man, which God hath 
prepared for them that love him, in the future world. 

How then, it may be asked, can you explain the contradic- 
tion between what has been already admitted in regard to the 
sufficiency of virtue for happiness, and this assertion, that in 
the present life it is not entirely sufficient? If it is sufficient 


in itself, would it not be so under every condition ?— and 
VOL. XXXV. 49 
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how can you be sure that in another world the conditions are 
any more favorable than here ? 

I answer, that the contradiction is only a seeming one. 
Virtue is sufficient for happiness, and is the only security for 
it under every condition ; but —and here is the real point — 
this is not always its ¢mmediute result. God does not work 
by instantaneous processes anywhere. When you wish to 
give your pastures a richer verdure, you take your plough, 
and by ugly, devastating furrows, you turn the green surface 
under, and make the whole field a barren stretch of loose, 
brown earth. For the present, it seems as though you had 
defeated the purpose you had in view; but then, as you pa- 
tiently wait, the grass will again appear, with new and healthy 
roots, and, by and by, will wave with a luxuriance that in- 
sures an ample reward. So, it is no reason for denying that 
happiness is the sure consequence of virtue, that we see, 
instead of it, self-renunciation and sacrifice and loss; and 
that we need, for the assurance of its complete realization, the 
hopes of another life. 

Of course, so far as this argument is of weight, it assumes 
that immortality means a conscious continuity of existence. 
There are some who believe in a different kind of immortality. 
They maintain, that, though our future state is conditioned by 
our conduct in this, yet there will be no conscious identity of 
being ; but that, when we enter on the new existence, it will 
be with as little remembrance of this as the child has of his 
condition before he was born. 

If this were true, then, the thought of this future can 
operate but little as a motive. ‘The soul, in its new period 
of existence, though bearing the impress of all the conse- 
quences of its previous life, can, nevertheless, regard the 
connection only as we regard the peculiarities which we 
inherit from our ancestors. It can have no feeling of re- 
morse or of responsibility. The only view of ‘immortality 
which can seriously influence our lives, is that which makes 
us enter upon it with uninterrupted consciousness and iden- 
tity, no matter how changed our sphere or our conditions. 

It is entirely another question from that which is under 
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consideration, — and yet it is so apt to be confounded with it, 
that it demands a passing notice, — how far it is allowable to 
present the desire of happiness at all, as a motive for trying 
to be good. 

Much is said in condemnation of the appeals, on behalf of 
religion, to man’s self-interest, by the promises of reward in a 
future world, on the ground that virtue and religion should 
be followed for their own sake, and not for the hope of 
reward. It may be noticed, however, that the same persons 
who make this objection do not hesitate to urge as a motive 
the loveliness and excellence of virtue, and the present 
blessedness it brings. Let not their wish to unmask what 
they believe to be an error in disguise lead them too far. 
They say, and with truth, that what they call “ other-world- 
liness ” is no less a selfish motive than the thoughts of per- 
sonal good in the present life. But let them also be ready to 
admit, that it is no more so. And if it is allowable to hold 
forth, as an inducement to lead a virtuous life, the certainty 
that virtue is a happy possession, bringing every moment its 
own reward, then it is also allowable to direct the thoughts 
to the yet more certain and glorious hopes of the reward and 
blessedness, beyond all present conception, which will be at- 
tained, as the fruit of holiness, in the promised world to come. 
To our weak natures, so liable to be blinded and led astray 
by the tempting desires whose satisfaction brings only mo- 
mentary pleasures, it is not a thing to be despised, that there 
are also motives, when the eye is opened to perceive them, 
which help to keep us in the way to eternal joys. 

Let us not, therefore, deem it wrong, if— whether for en- 
couragement in the midst of present trials, or as a stimulus to 
our spiritual desires, or to wean ourselves from too great 
attachment to the things of the present life — our hearts shall 
dwell much and often on that prospect, which, to Christians 
of all ages, has been the source of so much comfort and re- 
joicing. The heart will always need —and will always love— 
to lean upon it as a help to persevere; and the words of bene- 
diction which are consecrated to our minds by their associa- 
tion with religious feeling, and their accordance with the 
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teachings of the Bible, will never be outgrown: ‘‘ May we so 
live in the present life, that in the world to come we may 
have life everlasting!” 


IN TENEBRIS, 1864. 


"T1s an eve of gray horror. I stand all alone, _ 
And hear, down below, a grim sea make its moan, — 
Like a tiger that starving for victims doth range, — 
Rush, roar, and recoil, in reiterant change. 
I hear it, — see not; by the pitiless beat 
My window is blinded, of snow and of sleet; 
And, straining to pierce it, the prisoner eye, 
Of comfort and fellowship, nought can espy, 
Save the twinkle afar of a taper’s dim light, 
Where a Sister of Mercy doth wear out the night 
Beside a sick woman, in tendance and prayer, 
Whose spirit is summoned from sin to repair 
To the judgment by morning. 

I would that my soul 
Could so shroud her windows, nor see the clouds roll 
And lighten o’er hell, while the cannon’s black mouth 
Speaks sentence of death to the traitorous South ; 
Where, raging to slay, — hand to hand, face to face, — 
Fierce foemen are set, of one land, of one race, 
One faith, and one baptism ! 

No more! Let me turn 
To the hearthstone to muse, where the embers do burn — 
None too brightly to-night, and their fire scarce looks warm, 
For the sound all around of the horrible storm. 
They flicker and fade ; and their quick, fitful flashes 
Are soon veiled and smothered and quenched in their ashes, 
As man’s youth by man’s age and man’s death. When and where 
A people went mad, thus a queen’s golden hair 
On a night turned to silver. 

The sparks come forth, fly 
Into blackness, as man into trouble, and die. 
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On the mantel, I see, of the low-lighted room, — 
Oft seeming to move in the gleam and the gloom, 
And warn me with gestures, — some forms ghastly pale, 
That, endlessly struggling, shall never prevail. 
Through all time, in a breathless, white wrestling with Fate, — 
Vainly loving and brave, vainly mighty and great, — 
Laocoon fights for himself and each son ; 
And opposite Sisyphus heaveth his stone 
Up the sharp, craggy steep, which he climbeth in vain, 
Nor touches its top, but to bound back again ; 
Like a mortal, mortality’s load who doth bear 
To the summit of fame, and is seen near and far, 
But to reel thence anon, while men marvel and scoff: 
‘“¢ How high does he stand!” — ‘* Look, how far fallen off! ” 
Above them no more I the Christ can descry ; 
Serene on his cross now he hangeth too high, 
With his thorns and his halo. 

Amen: I have seen 
If I see him not now. That shall be, which hath been. 
What need that we follow, through sorrow and strife, 
The faithless and godless who grapple with life 
In the dark, single-handed ? 

Nay, why fall below 
E’en high-hearted pagans, who lived long ago, 
And fought all our ills, and some worse of their own ; 
And heard through their warfare, still marching them down, 
The dread tread of Moira? 

In days, —to the soul 
As like unto nights as the days of the pole, — 
When failures did baffle, and deaths did bereave, 
But the most faith could do was to try to believe ; 
When hope still looked but like a fool or a cheat; 
Life, oft a forced march, made with numb, aching feet 
In the teeth of the north-wind; and death, like an end, — 
Instead of beginning, — where all things did tend 
To ruin together; and virtue, a name 
Of a theory open to question and blame ; 
And duty, mere pleasing of king or of state ; 
And conscience, a whim; and religion, its mate, 
The worship of fiends, and the practice of sin ; 
They trimmed the dark-lantern God lighteth within, 
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And found their way heavenward through Satan’s ranks serried, 
Ere yet to the rescue the Lord that was buried 
Stood up from the corpses. 
To us he is born. 
He hath taken upon him man’s state, erst forlorn ; 
Hath appeared to the women; his pinions hath furled, 
To walk at our head to the end of the world, — 
While the guest-loving heavens, that brook small delay, 
Press thronging around him to meet us half-way, — 
And to us in life’s conflict hath tenderly said, 
‘* Let your hearts be not troubled,” and, ‘ Be not afraid.” 
*Tis ours in rapt moments to gaze on his smile 
With faith open-visioned. Anon, for awhile, 
If our sight is oft holden by woe or by sin, — 
The darkness without or the darkness within, — 
Through the night and the tempest the seaman beats on 
In the course which he chose when his cup held the sun: 
So on to our port let us steadfastly steer. 
We know, though we see not, the pilot is near ; 
And conscience, the compass, is still on the deck ; 
Heavy hearts oft make ballast that hinders from wreck 
Souls else most unstable ; and, when ’tis God’s will, 
We shall hear o’er the breakers the words, “‘ Peace! be still!” 
We shall see, while the clouds by that utterance are riven, 
The glory, to Christ that his Father hath given ; 
We shall see it, enraptured for ever to see, 
Where he would that, with him, should his followers all be ! 
E. Foxton. 


Ses SS —_ = Sea = 


Would you be freed from the bondage of corruption? 
Would you grow in grace, in grace in general, or in 
any grace in particular? If you would, your way is plain. 
Ask from God more faith. Beg of him, morning; noon, and 
night, — while you walk by the way, while you sit in the 
house, when you lie down, and when you rise up, — beg of 
him simply to impress divine things more deeply on your 
heart ; to give you more and more of the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. — John Wesley. 
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THE PESTILENCE THAT WALKETH IN DARKNESS. 


Ir is darkness, almost always, which is the source of human 
fear. Men that look unmoved on the arrow that flieth by 
day, or the battle’s destruction wasting at noon-day, quail 
before the terror by night, and flee from the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness. There is no courage higher than that 
which conquers the intimidation of contagion. There is no 
other heroism equal to that of the beloved physician, or the 
Christian sentinel, who walks his beat of duty by day and by 
night, knowing better than any other the perils of his path ; 
remaining at his post alone and uncheered when others fly, 
carrying his life in his hand, — yet, for the sake of others, 
conquering the misgivings, and smothering the apprehensions, 
of his heart. 

The terror communities feel at the approach of the pesti- 
lence is a very different thing from the fear of death. It is 
born of the darkness and mystery which attend the footsteps 
of contagion. It is not that we fear death for ourselves, or 
for those dearer than ourselves. It is that we feel the pres- 
ence of something awful, —the silent menace of something 
which is unseen. ‘The destroyer takes up its noiseless march 
about the earth. Invisible, it stalks with visible progress 
from city to city, from continent to continent. Unfamiliar to 
our experience, it rouses our imagination to vest it in horror. 
Defying human power, it seems lawless and God-defying 
itself; and it is because we know not its conditions nor even 
its phenomena, because our ignorance enables it to walk in 
darkness, that its coming is so terrible. 

But it is for this very reason that we may fitly make it 
more familiar by our reverent contemplation. Not permitting 
it to be known only to our fears, nor to hover as a menacing 
cloud in a brooding and alarmed imagination, we may wisely 
bring it into the presence of our faith, and confront it with 
our religious convictions ; taking to our hearts the courage of 
him that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High, and 
abideth under the shadow of the Almighty. 
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For what shall our religious convictions answer to us in the 
presence of these experiences we term “ calamities ;” when 
famine desolates whole provinces, sweeping away man and | 
beast alike; when the earthquake swallows up in a moment 
the cities of human pride, with their shrieking denizens; or 
when the pestilence goes forth on its walk of silence and of 
darkness ? 

The world is watching, with curious interest, the labors of 
those now exhuming the cities buried so long ago by the 
ashes of Vesuvius. But it was only a century ago that 
the city of Lisbon fell, when sixty thousand people perished 
almost in a moment, buried by their falling houses, or swal- 
lowed up by the opening earth and in-rushing sea. And we 
have barely offered thanksgiving, that the scourge of war is 
taken away from our land, when we perceive, before the 
gates of our greatest city, another unwelcome visitant, — an 
evil new to human experience, as it were, —a thing of this 
century, — something unknown to the foul and crowded cities 
of the Middle Ages, where the plague found its prey, — 
something which had long lurked in the jungles of India, but 
which has recently broken away from its old haunts; and, 
having visited our shores before, is now making the circuit of 
the earth again. 

It is easy to speak of these things as results of violated 
law; the admonitions of Divine love, because man ignores 
the Divine will; punishments, — though sent in mercy, not in 
wrath. But these solutions cover only a portion of the ground; 
and in part we must deem them erroneous, as they make 
punishment fall on the innocent rather than the guilty, and 
make death a punishment, which we should rather regard as 
a benefaction. 

“ Think ye,” says Jesus, “ of those eighteen upon whom the 
tower of Siloam fell, and slew them, that they were sinners 
above all men that dwell at Jerusalem?” And were the 
hundreds of thousands that have been swept away by floods, 
or slain by earthquakes, or smitten by lightning, or swallowed 
up in the sea, peculiarly sinful? ‘There is almost always 
some spot on earth where famine reigns; some spot where 
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there is no food within reach of the people’s journeyings, and 
where old and young, sinful and innocent, die together. And 
when we remember, not merely the occasional visits of the 
pestilence, but the continued presence of those ministers which 
remove thousands of our fellow-men at every hour, we shall 
see that Heaven seems careless of human life. 

But what shall we infer from this, save that Providence 
seems to us regardless of human life, only because we are 
weak of faith and blind of spiritual vision, and do not our- 
selves perceive that death is the beginning rather than the 
end of life ; that the universe is ordered by One who knows 
that man loses nothing by death, but is only transferred to 
another scene of being, to joys and opportunities quite as 
great as those on earth; and that therefore it makes little 
difference whether he go thither in youth or in age, suddenly 
or after long delay. 

These so-calléd calamities may well confirm our faith in 
the immortal life. Death would indeed be awful, either as 
the result of a sudden stroke or of long-continued disease, 
were it the end of life. If these vanishing spirits are never 
again consciously to rejoice in the love of God, to be blessed 
for their virtues, to reap other fruits of their toils and suf- 
ferings here, or never further to atone for evil deeds, to 
repair the injuries done to fellow-men, and to expiate their 
sins before God; if wrongs endured on earth are to meet no 
farther compensation, if the hopes supporting men on their 
deathbeds are delusive hopes, and the trust of mankind a 
mocking trust, —then we have indeed no refuge from the 
terror by night; and not only the Christian’s death-bed, but 
also the Christian’s life, is awful. 

These reflections need not be far pursued to make plain 
the inference, that Providence permits these which we call 
calamities, allows any freak of the elements, or accident of 
our daily life, to terminate our earthly existence, only be- 
cause that termination is never, in truth, a calamity ; because, 
if we should be grateful for life here, we should be equally 
grateful for life in any other region to which the Divine love 


may lead us; and because the Omniscient knows, that if, to 
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our weak faith and blind understanding, these things seém 
incomprehensible, or even terrible, it is only because our faith 
is weak, and our understanding blind. 

What other theory can throw any light upon these things, 
otherwise so appalling? If they seem capricious acts of an 
over-ruling power, results of Divine anger, (as some will still 
profanely teach,) or even punishment for man’s carelessness 
or evil, they must seem so only to those who have a degraded 
and unchristian conception of the Divine character and rule. 

The gravest objection to our own capital punishment would 
be, that, by making death a punishment, they lead good and bad 
alike to look on death as something to be feared, a thing of 
terror, a fit consequence of sin; whereas our Heavenly Father 
has made death one of the most familiar things in our life, 
and has never, so far as we can see, made it a punishment at 
all. If pain and sickness, which spring from violated law, are 
punishments, death is not the prolongation, but the end of 
these. It comes to terminate pain, to release from sickness, 
to remove the spirit from its shattered tabernacle, and to 
renew its youth. 

And these more startling visitations, which perhaps sweep 
away thousands in a day, in no respect increase human pain 
or sorrow. Sixty thousand people perished at Lisbon almost 
in amoment; but would their departure have been less pain- 
ful, had each died, as we say, “in the course of nature,” after 
months of suffering, causing kindred months of anxiety and 
suspense ? : 

We forget that all must die,—that all are continually 
dying. Every day, near a hundred thousand earthly lives 
are terminated. Everywhere on earth, people are at every 
moment passing away. When that great multitude perished 
at Lisbon, the same day’s sun saw a greater multitude than 
that whose departure was silent and unnoticed and did 
not attract the world’s attention, because it is a fact of every- 
day occurrence, and because they were distributed every- 
where throughout the earth. The same spectacle is witnessed 
by the sun of every day; and it is one service these more 
startling occurrences render, to make us sensible of that to 
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which use otherwise makes us blind. They recall our atten- 
tion to that greater exodus passing every day unnoticed. They 
remind us of the oft-forgotten fact of our own mortality. 
They admonish us that this is not our abiding-place ; that we 
are only travellers here, and sojourners, as our fathers were. 
They show us our fellow-men continually striking their earth- 
ly tents, and passing on. They reveal to us that unending 
exodus by which the race is continually passing through that 
opened sea, moving on in one great march, — but a march of 
death and delusion and horror, unless there be a promised 
land before, to which we are advancing; unless the cloudy 
pillar of our trust precede us through those sundered waves ; 
and unless there be another shore to that divided sea, on 
which the timbrel of Miriam shall sound, and the voice of 
Moses be heard, “‘O sinc uNTo THE LoRD, FOR HE HATH 
TRIUMPHED GLORIOUSLY! THE LorD Is MY STRENGTH AND 
MY SONG: HE IS BECOME MY SALVATION ! 

While this may be regarded as one function of these more 
striking phenomena of death, to assure us of our immortality 
by making conspicuous the dread alternative of that great 
truth, there are, of course, many other lessons they are sent 
to teach. If the startling catastrophes and the deaths from 
famine or nature’s violence imply that Heaven cares little for 
the prolongation of individual existence here, the visits of 
the pestilence seem to indicate that it is better for man not to 
live at all on earth than to live unworthily, with poisoned 
blood, in reeking lanes, robbed of the sunlight and the air 
Heaven pours out so lavishly for all. 

Results of violated laws, as these contagions unquestionably 
are, we must not look on them, in any sense, as punishment. 
For whom do they punish? When they visit the cities not 
properly purified and guarded, do they seize those who are 
responsible for the city’s state, —the guardians of its health, 
the controlling class among the citizens? Do they seize the 
mature, the wealthy, the intelligent, —those able both to see 
the evil, and to remove it? Or do they come to those al- 
ready victims, to those least responsible for the town’s ‘condi- 
tion, and least conscious of it, —to the children of the poor ? 
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If Providence ever made death a punishment, what justice 
could there be in punishing those who are already afflicted, 
if not wronged? And shall we not rather regard death as 
always a messenger of love, sent in mercy to terminate our 
necessary pain ? 

There is, indeed, a correcting power in these visitations. 
The fear they create, darkness-born though it be, is not con- 
fined to the hovels and dens where the darkness broods, and 
the pestilence is nursed. The terror by night haunts the 
wakeful pillow of wealth and pride, while poverty is quietly 
and trustfully sleeping. And if there be any punishment 
connected with the pestilence, it-is in this uplifted scourge of 
fear, whose stroke is felt by high and low alike, and whose 
correction recalls men to the recognition of human brother- 
hood and the mutual dependence of men; showing that 
human society has a unity of experience and life, and that 
whether one member suffer, all the members suffer with it. 
This reek of terror from the uncleansed alleys, the proud 
mansions cannot shut out. And so the whole pestilence is 
but the infection of our Christian civilization by a contiguous 
barbarism. Amongst nations, as amongst men, none liveth 
to itself; and none dieth to itself. We cannot exchange the 
goods of nations without exchanging their evils too. The 
great commercial intercourse of this century jostles remote 
peoples together ; and when a disease, long known to the ex- 
perience of Southern Asia, quietly unsettles itself from its 
old haunts, and strides menacingly along the highways of 
commerce and about the world, it has a lesson as to the 
solidarity of the race. No nation is sufficient unto itself. No 
local civilization can stand alone. Christianity must be ag- 
gressive in order to endure. 

But while the recognition of these truths, in their narrower 
or wider application, may quicken every local charity and 
every civilizing influence, the imminence of transient disease 
should recall to us also our many occasions of gratitude, and 
excite in us far more faith than fear. We may well be grate- 
ful, that, with every recurrence of such causes of alarm, they 
come more and more within human control. Walk in dark- 
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ness as the pestilence may, Heaven year by year pours more 
light upon its shaded path. And when we .remember the 
diminution in violence of later epidemics, the immunity in 
presence of certain contagions secured by discoveries still re- 
cent, the check upon all physical suffering lately put into 
our hands by science, we may recognize the gradual pro- 
cess by which Heaven is giving into man’s power the more 
complete command of his earthly lot. And with the passing 
away of darkness there shall vanish also the fear which is 
darkness-born. Perfect love casteth out fear. Intelligent 
faith can look calmly on the presence of any disease. At its 
worst, contagion could be but a transient and insignificant 
thing, making no perceptible addition to the daily mortality 
of the race. How trifling is this little ripple on the surface of 
that great river whose ceaseless flow bears away near a hun- 
dred thousand every day! We subordinate the little occur- 
rence of to-day to the great fact covering all our life. The 
faith embracing the greater phenomenon is abundant for the 
less. The race is constantly and rapidly dying. We all 
stand every moment in the presence of death. It is as fa- 
miliar a thing as life itself. It is as blessed a thing. For 
either, we need the recognition of that Spirit from whose 
presence we cannot flee. We are without fear only when 
we dwell in the secret place of the Most High, and abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty. We are not ready for 
life until ready for death. The peace of God will verify to 
any believing heart the promise, “ He sHALL COVER THEE 
WITH HIS FEATHERS, AND UNDER HIS WINGS SHALT THOU 
TRUST. ‘THOU SHALT NOT BE AFRAID FOR THE TERROR BY 
NIGHT, NOR FOR THE ARROW THAT FLIETH BY DAY, NOR 
FOR THE PESTILENCE THAT WALKETH IN DARKNESS.” 

H. C. B. 
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THE HERMIT OF CONCORD. 


Ir any American deserves to stand as a representative of 
the experience of recluseness, Henry D. Thoreau is the man. 
His fellow-feelings and alliances with men were few and 
feeble ; his disgusts and aversions many, as well as strongly 
pronounced. All his life he was distinguished for his aloof- 
ness, austere self-communion, long and lonely walks. He 
was separated from ordinary persons in grain and habits, by 
the poetic sincerity of his passion for natural objects and phe- 
nomena. As a student and lover of the material world, he is 
a genuine apostle of solitude, despite the taints of affectation, 
inconsistency, and morbidity, which his writings betray. At 
twenty-eight, he built, on the shore of a lonely pond, a hut, in 
which he lived entirely by himself for over two years. And, 
after he returned to his father’s house in the village, he 
was for the chief part of the time nearly as much alone as 
he had been in his hermitage by Walden water. The real 
closeness of his cleaving to the landscape cannot be ques- 
tioned: “I dream of looking abroad summer and winter, 
with free gaze, from some mountain side, nature looking into 
nature, with such easy sympathy as the blue-eyed grass in 
the meadow looks in the face of the sky.” When he des- 
cribes natural scenes, his heart lends a sweet charm to the 
pages he pens: “ Paddling up the river to Fair-Haven Pond, 
as the sun went down, I saw a solitary boatman disporting on 
the smooth lake. The falling dews seemed to strain and 
purify the air, and I was soothed with an infinite stillness. I 
got the world, as it were, by the nape of the neck, and held 
it under in the tide of its own events, till it was drowned ; 
and then I let it go down stream like adead dog. Vast, hol- 
low chambers of silence stretched away on every side ; and my 
being expanded in proportion, and filled them.” 

In his little forest-house, Thoreau had three chairs, “ one 
for solitude, two for friendship, three for society.” “My 
nearest neighbor is a mile distant. It is as solitary where I 
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live as on the prairies. It is as much Asia or Africa as New 
England. I have, as it were, my own sun and moon and 
stars ; and a little world all to myself. . . . At night, there was 
never a traveller passed my door, more than if I were the 
first or last man.” ‘ We are wont to imagine rare and delec- 
table places in some remote and more celestial corner of the 
system, — behind the constellation of Cassiopeia’s Chair, far 
from noise and disturbance. I discovered that my house 
actually had its site in such a withdrawn, but for ever new 
and unprofaned, part of the universe.” I love to be alone. 
I never found the companion that was so companionable as 
solitude.” In this last sentence we catch a tone from the 
diseased or disproportioned side of the writer. He was un- 
healthy and unjust in all his thoughts on society ; underrating 
the value, overrating the dangers, of intercourse with men. 
But his thoughts on retirement, on the still study and love of 
nature, though frequently exaggerated, are uniformly sound. 
He has a most catholic toleration, a wholesome and tri- 
umphant enjoyment, of every natural object, from star to 
skunk-cabbage. He says, with tonic eloquence, “ Nothing 
can rightly compel a simple and brave man to a vulgar sad- 
ness: while I enjoy the friendship of the seasons, I trust that 
nothing can make life a burden to me.” But the moment he 
turns to contemplate his fellow-men, all his geniality leaves 
him, —he grows bigoted, contemptuous, almost inhuman : 
“The names of men are of course as cheap and meaningless 
as Bose and Tray, the names of dogs. I will not allow mere 
names to make distinctions for me, but still see men in 
herds.” The cynicism and the sophistry are equal. His 
scorn constantly exhales: “The Irishman erects his sty, and 
gets drunk, and jabbers more and more under my eaves; and 
I am responsible for all that filth and folly. I find it very un- 
profitable to have much to do with men. Emerson says that 
his life is so unprofitable and shabby for the most part, that 
he is driven to all sorts of resources, and, among the rest, to 
men. I have seen more men than usual, lately; and, well as 
I was acquainted with one, I am surprised to find what vul- 
gar fellows they are. They do a little business each day, to 
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pay their board; then they congregate in sitting-rooms, and 
feebly fabulate and paddle in the social slush; and, when I 
think that they have sufficiently relaxed, and am prepared to 
see them steal away to their shrines, they go unashamed 
to their beds, and take on a new layer of sloth.” Once in a 
while he gives a saner voice out of a fonder mood: “It is 
not that we love to be alone, but that we love to soar; and, 
when we soar, the company grows thinner and thinner, till 
there is none at all.” But the conceited and misanthropic fit 
quickly comes back: ‘ Would I not rather be a cedar post, 
which lasts twenty-five years, than the farmer that set it; or 
he that preaches to that farmer?” ‘The whole enterprise of 
this nation is totally devoid of interest to me. There is 
nothing in it which one should lay down his life for, — nor 
even his gloves. What aims more lofty have they than the 
prairie-dogs ?” 

This poisonous sleet of scorn, blowing manward, is partly an 
exaggerated rhetoric; partly, the revenge he takes on men for 
not being what he wants them to be; partly, an expression 
of his unappreciated soul reacting in defensive contempt, to 
keep him from sinking below his own estimate of his deserts. 
It is curious to note the contradictions his inner uneasiness 
begets. Now he says, “ In what concerns you much, do not 
think you have companions; know that you are alone in the 
world.” Then he writes to one. of his correspondents, “ I 
wish I could have the benefit of your criticism; it would be a 
rare help to me.” The following sentence seems to have 
a cheerful surface, and but a sad bottom: “I have lately got 
back to that glorious society, called solitude, where we meet 
our friends continually, and can imagine the outside world 
also to be peopled.” At one moment, he says, “I have never 
felt lonesome, or the least oppressed by a sense of solitude, 
but once; and then I was conscious of a slight insanity in my 
mood.” At another moment, he says, “Ah! what foreign 
countries there are, stretching away on every side from every 
human being with whom you have no sympathy! Their 
humanity affects one as simply monstrous. When I sit in 
the parlors and kitchens of some with whom my business 
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_ brings me, — I was going to say, in contact, —I feel a sort of 


awe, and am as forlorn as if I were cast away on a desolate 
shore. I think of Riley’s narrative, and his sufferings.” 
That his alienation from society was more bitter than sweet, 
less the result of constitutional superiority than of dissatis- 
fied experience, is significantly indicated, when we find him 
saying, at twenty-five, “I seem to have dodged all my days 
with one or two persons, and lived upon expectation ;” 
at thirty-five, “I thank you again and again for attending to 
me ;” and at forty-five, “I was particularly gratified when 
one of my friends said, ‘I wish you would write another 
book, — write it for me.’ He is actually more familiar with 
what I have written than I am myself.” 

The truth is, his self-estimate and ambition were inordi- 
nate ; his willingness to pay the price of their outward grati- 
fication, a negative quantity. Their exorbitant demands 
absorbed him; but he had not those powerful charms and 
signs which would draw from others a correspondent valua- 
tion of him, and attention to him. Accordingly, he shut his 
real self in a cell of secrecy, and retreated from men whose 
discordant returns repelled, to natural objects whose accor- 
dant repose seemed acceptingly to confirm and return, the re- 
quired estimate imposed on them. The key of his life is the 
fact, that it was devoted to the art of an interior aggrandize- 
ment of himself. The three chief tricks in this art are, first, 
a direct self-enhancement, by a boundless pampering of ego- 
tism: secondly, an indirect self-enhancement, by a scornful 
depreciation of others ; thirdly, an imaginative magnifying of 
every trifle related to self, by associating with it a colossal 
idea of the self. It is difficult to open many pages in the 
written record of Thoreau, without being confronted with 
examples of these three tricks. He is constantly, with all his 
boastful stoicism, feeling himself, reflecting himself, fondling 
himself, reverberating himself, exalting himself, incapable of 
escaping or forgetting himself. He is never contented with 
things until — the very mark of spiritual disturbance — they 
are wound through, and made to echo himself. ‘“ When I 


detect,” he says, “a beauty in any of the recesses of nature, 
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I am reminded, by the serene and retired spirit in which it 
requires to be contemplated, of the inexpressible privacy of 
a life.” In the holiest and silentest nook, his fancy conjures 
the spectre of himself, and an ideal din from society, for con- 
trast. He says of his own pursuits, “The unchallenged 
bravery which these studies imply is far more impressive 
than the trumpeted valor of the warrior.” When he sees a 
mountain he sings: — 


“ Wachusett, who, like me, 
Standest alone without society, 
Upholding heaven, holding down earth, — 
Thy pastime from thy birth, — 
Not steadied by the one, nor leaning on the other, 
May I approve myself thy worthy brother!” 


This self-exaggeration peers out even through the disguise 
of humor and of satire: “I am not afraid of praise, for I 
have practised it on myself. The stars and I belong to 
a mutual-admiration society.” ‘I do not propose to write 
an ode to dejection, but to brag as lustily as chanticleer in the 
morning, standing on his roost.” ‘The mass of men lead 
lives of quiet desperation.” But he, — he is victorious, suffi- 
cing, royal. At all events he will be unlike other people. 
“IT am a mere arena for thoughts and feelings, a slight 
film, or dash of vapor, so faint an entity, and make so 
slight an impression, that nobody can find the traces of me.” 
“T am something to him that made me, undoubtedly, but 
not much to any other that he has made.” Many are con- 
cerned to know who built the monuments of the East and 
West. For my part, I should like to know who, in those 
days, did not build them,—who were above such trifling.” 
“For my part, 1 could easily do without the post-office. I 
am sure that I never read any memorable news in a news- 
paper.” This refrain of opposition, between the general 
thoughts and feelings of mankind and his own, recurs until 
it becomes comical, and we look for it. He refused invita- 
tions to dine out, saying, ‘“‘ They make their pride in making 
their dinner cost much; I make my pride in making my din- 
ner cost little.” One is irresistibly reminded of Plato’s retort, 

















‘profusely peppered with pungent paradoxes and exaggera- 
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when Diogenes said, “See how I tread on the pride of 
Plato.” — “ Yes, with greater pride.” 

But he more than asserts his difference; he explicitly. pro- 
claims his superiority : “Sometimes when I compare myself 
with other men, it seems as if I were more favored by the 
gods than they.” ‘‘ When I realize the greatness of the part 
I am unconsciously acting, it seems as if there were none in 
history to match it.” Speaking of the scarlet oaks, he adds 
with Italics: “These are my china-asters, my late garden- 
flowers ; it costs me nothing for a gardener.” The unlikeness 
of genius to mediocrity is a fact, but not a fact of that relative 
momentousness entitling it to monopolize attention. He 
makes a great ado about his absorbing occupation ; his sacred 
engagements with himself; his consequent inability to do any 
thing for others, or to meet those who wished to see him. 
In the light of this obtrusive trait, the egotistic character 
of many passages, like the following, becomes emphatic: 
“ Only think, for a moment, of a man about his affairs! How 
we should respect him! How glorious he would appear! A 
man about his business would be the cynosure of all eyes.” 
He evidently had the jaundice of desiring men to think as 
well of him as he thought of himself; and, when they would 
not, he ran into the woods. But he could not escape thus, 
since he carried them still in his mind. 

His quotations are not often beautiful or valuable, but ap- 
pear to be made as bids for curiosity or admiration, or to pro- 
duce some other sharp effect; as they are almost invariably 
strange, bizarre, or absurd: culled from obscure corners, Dam- 
odara, Iamblichus, the Vishnu Purana, or some such out- 
of-the-way source. He seems to take oddity for originality, 
extravagant singularity for depth and force. His pages are 


tions, —a straining for sensation, not in keeping with his pre- 
tence of sufficing repose and greatness: ‘‘ Why should I feel 
lonely? is not our planet in the Milky Way?” “All that 
men have said or are, is a very faint rumor; and it is not 
worth their while to remember or refer to that.” He exem- 
plifies, to an extent truly astonishing, the great vice of the 
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spiritual hermit ; the belittling, because he dislikes them, of 
things ordinarily considered important ; and the aggrandizing, 
because he likes them, of things usually regarded as insignifi- 
cant. His eccentricities are uncorrected by collision with the 
eccentricities of others, and his petted idiosyncrasies spurn at 
the average standards of sanity and usage. Grandeur, dis- 
sociated from him, dwindles into pettiness; pettiness, linked 
with his immense ego, dilates into grandeur. In his conceited 
separation, he mistakes a crotchet for a consecration. If a 
worm crosses his path, and he stops to watch its crawl, it is 
_ greater than an interview with the Duke of Wellington. 

It is the wise observation of Lavater, that whoever makes 
too much or too little of himself has a false measure for every 
thing. Few persons have cherished a more preposterous idea 
of self than Thoreau, or been more persistently ridden by the 
enormity. It vitiates —the false standard of valuation vitiates 
—every moral measurement he makes. He describes a bat- 
tle of red and black ants, before his wood-pile at Walden, as 
if it were more important than Marathon or Gettysburg. His 
faculties were vast, and his time inexpressibly precious: this 
struggle of the pismires occupied his faculties and time; 
' therefore this fight of ants must be an inexpressibly great 
matter. A trifle, plus his ego, was immense ; an immensity, 
minus his ego, was a trifle. Is it a haughty conceit or a noble 
loftiness that makes him say, “ When you knock at the Ce- 
lestial City, ask to see God, —none of the servants”? He 
says, “ Mine is a sugar to sweeten sugar with: if you will 
listen to me, I will sweeten your whole life.” Again, “I 
would put forth sublime thoughts daily, as the plant puts 
forth leaves.” And yet again, “I shall be a benefactor if I 
conquer some realms from the night,—if I add to the 
domains of poetry.” After such manifestoes, we expect much. 
We do not find so much as we naturally expect. 

Many a humble and loving author, who has nestled amongst 
his fellow-men, and not boasted, has contributed far more to 
brace and enrich the characters, and sweeten the lives of his 
readers, than the ill-balanced and unsatisfied hermit of Con- 
cord, part cynic, part stoic, who strove to compensate himself 
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with nature and solitude for what he could not wring from 
men and society. Lowell, in a careful article, written after 
reading the whole six volumes left by Thoreau, says of 
him : — 

‘‘ He seems to us to have been a man with so high a conceit of 
himself, that he accepted without questioning, and insisted on our 
accepting, his defects and weaknesses of character, as virtues and 
powers peculiar to himself. Was he indolent, —he finds none of 
the activities which attract or employ the rest of mankind worthy 
of him. Was he wanting in the qualities that make success, — it is 
success that is contemptible, and not himself that lacks persistency 
and purpose. Was he poor, — money was an unmixed evil. Did 
his life seem a selfish one,—he condemns doing good, as one of 
the weakest of superstitions.” 

In relation to the intellectual and moral influence of soli- 
tude, the example of Thoreau, with all the alleviating wis- 
dom, courage, and tenderness confessedly in it, is chiefly 
valuable as an illustration of the evils of a want of sympathy 
with the community. W. R. A. 





SONNET. 
There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body. —1 Cor. xv. 44. 


I Gazep upon the silent burial-ground, 

Where many forms lay mingling with the dust ; 
The gloomy shades of night had veiled it round, 
And nought I saw to inspire a Christian’s trust. 
‘‘ Where are the forms,” I said, ** that once I knew, — 
Of friends and kindred, whom I love so well ? 
Have they for ever vanished from my view ? 
Ah! who will come their blessed abode to tell?” 
But, as I spake, I turned my tear-dimmed eyes 
Upwards, where countless stars and planets roll, 
Filling with splendors bright the wintry skies ; 
And, like a revelation to my soul, 

Came, from their shining orbs, a voice that said, 


‘So come, in glorious forms, with Christ, the dead!” 
Bo We 
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GOD’S FREE FORGIVENESS, AS DECLARED IN THE 
PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL SON. 


Tue Pharisees were trying to find fault with Jesus, because, 
while claiming to be the Son and Messenger of the Pure and 
Most High God, he received sinners and ate with them ; and, 
in answer, he gives them the parable of the prodigal son. 
He does not reason with them. He does not dispute what 
they say. But he shows them by this simple story, that love 
for the sinning son, and joy because of his repentance and 
return, is very human; and he leaves them to infer that it is 
also very Godlike. Yes, in this direct and palpable inference 
lies the force and deep intent of the parable. Precisely so 
does God love his children; so, amid all their wanderings 
does his heart go with them. So, when they begin to be 
sorry for their sins, and rise from their fallen estate, and set 
out on their return, does he go to meet them, — waits not for 
them to come all the way, and grope dimly after him, until 
they find him; but goes to meet them, hastens, and opens his 
everlasting arms, and folds them in. He does not stay off 
somewhere in the skies: but, when we cry, he hears; when 
we call, he answers; when we say, “ Father, we are sorry, 
we have sinned, we are not worthy to be called thy chil- 
dren,” — and in our hearts go out towards him, we have not 
to go far. He comes; he is here; he takes us by the hand ; 
he clasps us to his bosom; he surrounds and fills us with his 
abiding love. ; 
In visiting us with penalties for our sins, God’s object is 
not punishment, but reformation, — salvation from the power 
of sin, the making of us new creatures. He does not want te 
punish us; he does not want to avenge himself upon us. 
There is no such thing as the spirit of revenge in him. Men 
have very generally adopted erroneous ideas about this. We 
talk of the violated majesty of Heaven; we think and speak 
of God as quick to take offence ; as if, for his own sake, and 
in order to maintain his authority, and save himself, as it 
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were, from being defied and defeated by his own children, 
it were necessary for him to resent instantly every infraction 
of law, and insist upon a specific penalty for each offence. 
In the face of this parable of parables, we have gone on so 
believing ! 

And I have no doubt that we have partly contracted these 
hurtful notions from what we see, almost every day, about us. 
It is the not infrequent custom with men to resent injury ; 
and, if the resentment be not of the grosser, but of the higher 
kind, and overstep not the limit of the necessity of self- 
preservation, it is not without its sanction. Still farther, it is 
necessary for governments, for their own safety, to visit with 
undelayed punishment every disobedient and rebellious citi- 
zen. And parents may sometimes have recourse to chastise- 
ment, simply for the sake of maintaining their own authority 
over their children. 

But it is beginning to be seen that even governments can 
afford to look, and ought to look, beyond the mere conserva- 
tion of their own power; that, in the punishment of crimi- 
nals, there is an object besides vindication of law, and mainte- 
nance of the supremacy of the governing head, and the 
general welfare of the State; this, namely, the good, and 
salvation from evil, of the individual offender. Independent 
efforts in this direction have long been making; but the time 
will surely come when it will be generally acknowledged, that 
it is the part of the judiciary and executive departments 
themselves, not only to condemn and punish, but also to 
reform and save. ‘The State has not done its whole duty by 
the criminal when it has pronounced his doom, and shut him 
up in his cell. There is, indeed, a false philanthropy, which 
loses sight of the crime in lavishing pity on the unrepentant 
criminal ; but it will not be long before it is everywhere con- 
fessed, that a criminal, repentant, or showing any signs of 
repentance, the constituted authorities are bound to seek, and 
to set his feet in the way of light and peace. Nor are there 
many who would sternly refuse pity, and some remission of a 
deserved penalty, for the worst offender against the nation 
during the last four years, who should give undoubted testi- 
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mony of sorrow and repentance, and humbly sue for pardon 
at the feet of the gracious Mother of us all, whom he has 
wronged. 

And, furthermore, what wise and just and heartily-loving 
parent is there, who, if his erring child came back to him in 
contrition and tears, saying, “ Father, forgive me! take me 
to thyself again!” would, under the pretence of satisfying 
the requirements of justice, meet such return with averted 
looks and sternly-inflicted punishment; and not rather re- 
ceive with open arms the repentant prodigal, and trust to the » 
power of forgiveness and of love to hold him under future 
subjection and willing obedience ? 

And shall we say of God, whose throne no power can 
overturn, whose authority no mortal or created being can 
successfully resist, that he must, for justice’ sake, take ven- 
geance; and, whether our hearts remain in hardness or are 
softened and melted under the burning fire of his love, must 
visit with equal penalties our sins? Shall we declare that 
every violation of the law must be paid for somewhere, some- 
how; if not by us, then,by some substitute? It is this mis- 
taken idea which is at the root of the false views of the 
atonement, which are now slowly vanishing from the Chris- 
tian Church. Let us wholly away with it! It is a reproach 
and a stain, which we mortals seek to fix upon the name of 
the Eternal God. 

All punishment sent of God is remedial ; not inflicted for 
his sake, but for ours} not for the sake of a violated law, 
which — how often must it be repeated to us!—2is only the 
taskmaster to bring us to Christ, who is love, and of no use 
on earth or in heaven beside; and such punishment inva- 
riably ceases as soon as its end is gained. ‘The father of the 
prodigal inflicted no chastisement upon his son; for he had 
sufficiently chastised himself already, and his chastisement 
had already wrought repentance within him. ‘To complete 
his cure needed only the balm and the blessing of that intense 
yearning, and unfettered love, that drove his father out to 
meet him while he was yet a great way off. 

God’s free forgiveness is not conditional, or rather has 
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no condition but repentance,—a craving for it. If any 
one wants it,—really wants it,—he can have it for the 


asking. 

And there are very few of our trials and losses which we 
may not easily trace to this final cause, —that they are our 
remedies, the medicine for our disease, the inducements to 
seek God’s forgiveness, and so fill ourselves with God’s love. 
How many of us are there who first realize our unwise or 
ungrateful use of the benefits of health, when laid on a bed 
of sickness! or how proud and overbearing, and unmindful of 
God and our neighbor, we have been in prosperity, when we 
are reduced to adversity! How often have men been first 
taught by suffering, that they stood in any need of the Divine 
forgiveness, —that they were not well enough without it! 
We will not be taught. by the experience of others; we will 
not be taught by our own experience. We are so weak, so 
unstable, so unreliable, that we are always running off the 
beaten track into paths, which, if finally followed, would 
lead us to ruin. And so we continually need these admoni- 
tions — these often harsh and bitter admonitions —to bring 
us to seek that forgiveness which alone can reinstate us, and 
to the acceptance of that love which alone can light and guide 
us safely to our journey’s end. 

To each one falls his portion of goods. Each has his allot- 
ted inheritance of gifts of body, mind, and soul; and there is 
no one of us who invariably uses this inheritance to his profit. 
We never get through without squandering a little, — spend- 
ing some portion in riotous living. Some of us may go only 
a little way out from our Father’s house, — just take the first 
steps in self-indulgence, disobedience, — and be brought 
quickly to ourselves, and come running hastily back. And 
others of us may go into a far country, and waste all our 
substance, and descend to the very depths of guilt and woe, 
before upon our blinded eyes flashes the broad truth that we 
sin. We all, trying our wings, fly somewhat astray, and not. 
always towards the Happy Fields; and we all do need for- 
giveness, — continually and repeatedly need it for our greater 
or lesser offences, — need it for our daily petty backslidings, 

VOL. XXXV. 52 
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as well as for our blacker and grosser violations of the eter- 
nal law. 

And perhaps there is nothing that we want now more than 
this, — to be assured of the fact that God will forgive us; that 
the Everlasting Love is waiting for all of us, ready to take us 
in; that the Creator of heaven and earth stands there, will- 
ing to forgive, yearning to forgive, — stands, did I say?— 
nay, —if we only lift our eyes from the ground, and our souls 
from their selfishness and sin, and look towards him with 
renewed hearts and aspiring desire, and take a few steps to 
meet him,— while we are yet a great way off, beholds us ; 
and has compassion, and runs, and folds us to his breast. 

Always is he waiting, — always in this world. Nor dare 
I limit — nor can I possibly limit —the operation of his love 
to the present time. Whether now or hereafter, in whatever 
state of being, whenever a wandering and prodigal soul is 
convinced of its errors, and comes to itself, and determines to 
arise and go to its Father, and say, “ Father, I have sinned,” 
always will he— must he, because he is our Father — re- 
ceive back the penitent, and freely bestow his unconditioned 
pardon; and freely pour out of his unfathomable love; and 
confer, with a fresh and holier baptism, the blessed name 
of son. J. D. W. 


LIFE TAPESTRY. 


Too long have I, methought, with tearful eye 
Pored o’er this tangled work of mine, and mused 
Above each stitch awry and thread confused ; 

Now will I think on what, in years gone by, 

I heard of them that weave rare tapestry 

At royal looms, and how they constant use 

To work on the rough side, and still peruse 

The pictured pattern set above them high : 

So will I set my copy high above, 

And gaze and gaze till on my spirit grows 

Its gracious impress ; till some line of love, 
Transferred upon my canvas, faintly glows; 

Nor look too much on warp or woof, provide 

He whom I work for sees their fairer side ! 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


Wasurincrton, D.C., May 22, 1866. 

My pear S.,—I must send my mite for the “ Monthly Reli- 
gious,” from even as great a distance as this, and earlier than I 
would, because the exigencies of “ Anniversary Week” cannot be 
disregarded; and the Magazine must come into the light of that 
day, or bear the reproach of tardiness. I have just called the dis- 
tance great: it is growing less continually,— already less than 
twenty-four hours from Boston, and with no change of cars between 
New York and Washington. There has been indeed a most 
marked change in the time-table since the day when Abraham Lin- 
coln, being inquired of by the amazed Baltimoreans, “ Did he really 
propose to have troops pass through Baltimore?” made answer, 
“ As they cannot go over it or under it, it would seem to be necessary 
for them to go through it.” There is still the ferry at Havre de Grace 
for the cars to cross by means of the ferry-boat; but no one regrets 
that delay, as it supplies a good opportunity for studying the mag- 
nificent bridge which the Wilmington Railroad Corporation is con- 
structing over the river at that point. Sueh bridge-building as that 
should have its poet to celebrate it. 

The contrast is very striking between Washington in war, and 
Washington in peace. When I was last in the city, it was to visit 
the sick in the various hospitals. Then the ambulances and forage 
trains were continually rolling through the dusky avenues, the 
mouuted orderly was at every corner: now all is indeed quiet on 
the Potomac; and, as the season is late, even the flood of visitors 
has subsided. It is a pleasant change, an earnest of a real quiet- 
ness which shall come upon the nation as we more and more learn 
what is to be done, and more and more have the wisdom and the 
strength to do it. 

The Unitarian house of worship in this place could never have 
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been either a substantial or a beautiful structure; and a few years 
have made sad ravages with its stucco covering, and have even im- 
perilled the foundations. It is not re-assuring to see the walls of 
the temple held together by iron rods. But, although the edifice is 
dropping into ruin, the congregation is getting built up; and a con- 
gregation without a house is far better than what one sometimes 
sees, — a house without a congregation. What they want — what, 
could they have it, their prosperity under God’s blessing would be 
sure —is a pastor and teacher; one who would cast in his lot with 
them, for better or worse, after the ancient manner of the marriage 
of minister and people. Transient ministrations are all very well 
in their way, — the present writer, in the present circumstances, will 
certainly say nothing’ against them, — but a resident and continuous 
ministry is what is needed. It was really touching to hear one of 
the earnest young men of the congregation, not a mere liberal, but 
a believer also, exclaim, “I wish I could preach myself!” If he 
could get utterance according to his spirit, he would preach well. 
What can you say, when they ask here and there for preachers ? 
How small is the list of names to be recited! How very few, apart 
from those who are already fully and usefully employed, who can be 
sent! And yet this is not a want which can be supplied to order. 
Somehow there must be the divine call. Does this call come, as it 
was meant it should, through the lips of those who are already in 
the service ; and who should feel for others as well as for themselves 
the necessity to preach the gospel? The attendance upon religious 
services in Washington is good, and the field a good one for an 
earnest worker. 

Last Monday, I spent some time very pleasantly in three schools 
for colored children, which, as it turned out, though I did not know 
it when I went into them, are sustained by friends in New England. 
I can truly say that I never saw scholars or teachers more inter- 
ested in their work. The schools were, from the necessity of the 
case, ungraded: some of the pupils must have been at least eighteen 
years old, while others were little better than veritable pickaninnies, 
the shades varying from the darkest to the lightest. The teachers 
evidently wrought con amore, and bore witness to the zeal of the 
older scholars, who had had, until of late, no opportunities of learn- 
ing. I found two grown-up girls, one of them almost white, and 
both lately slaves, who were at work in recess, in order to get on 
with their learning. The difficulty of course increases with the age. 
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The attendance is much interrupted, because many of the pupils are 
at service; but the patience and devotion of the teachers overcome, 
so far as possible, these obstacles, and secure that flexibility which 
should always be found in schools for the children of the poor. One 
of these schools is under the care of a colored teacher, evidently a 
refined and well-taught lady, who, as it appeared, has for some 
years kept a sort of private school. She had interested herself, as 
our primary teachers in Boston are accustomed to do, in providing 
clothing for her scholars ; and they made in every way an excellent 
appearance. I found the children engaged in singing when I came 
in, and presently they broke into a beautiful chant, “ When the Son 
of man shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels with him,” 
&c., &c.; and the words were again for the mitlionth time, fulfilled, 
“ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these,” &c. 
“ Heaven and earth shall pass away; but my words shall not pass 
away,” said Christ, looking forward at once to the transient and the 
permanent. Here it was all coming true again in this plain, frame 
schoolhouse, without curtains or blinds, filled with these children, 
taking, under the guidance of a firm and loving hand, the first steps 
in the direction of a true civilization. It was an hour to be remem- 
bered ; and if I had some misgivings as to what can be done for the 
colored people, as I looked upon some of the more stolid specimens, 
they were more than relieved as the chanting fell upon my ears, 
and made its way inward. The school to which I refer is in the 
rear of the Capitol ; and so I passed from the place of instruction to 
the halls of debate, where, on that day, there was little of interest. 
The House of Representatives in particular looked like a church of 
a Sunday afternoon; and it was only with difficulty, spite of the 
thin attendance, that the Speaker could secure quiet enough for 
the clerk to make himself heard. Partly because it is a new inter- 
est, and partly because, unhappily, they have nothing else to do, the 
colored people abound in the galleries. They still throng Washing- 
ton and its suburbs; but it may be hoped that in another year they 
will be absorbed by various occupations. It would be hard to find 
fault with a good deal of restlessness; or to call the curiosity of the 
newly emancipated, idle. In time, all this will come right. 

I have left myself neither space nor time to write even a few 
words of a charming visit to Mount Vernon. It was a bright day, 
and, although in the month of May, it was an October sun; and the 
roses in the old gardens and under the ruinous-looking brick walls 
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never could have been sweeter or fresher than they were yesterday. 
Apart from its sacred associations, and if one could forget that the 
well-worn stones in the piazza and under the porches were trodden 
by the feet of Washington, the place is one of great beauty. Plain 
and of moderate dimensions, and yet elegant and ample, specially 
attractive on the drive-way side, where the butler and gardener had 
their modest quarters, — the rear of the building seemingly, — the 
house is fit to be connected with our greatest man: greatest, and, 
for that reason, simplest also. Pity it had not been built of stone. 
There is no disagreeable showmanship to destroy the charm of the 
place. You can go from the new tomb, where the remains now rest 
in the marble sarcophagus, to the old tomb where the body was at 
first laid, and so on to the house and through such portions of it as 
are exhibited, without any attendant gabbler to celebrate what needs 
no celebration. One thing I must get down before I close this 
rambling letter. In the tomb, — which you know is closed only by 
an open grating, —the swallows “have builded their house; yea, a 
nest unto themselves, where they may lay their young;” and there 
were the little heads peeping over the thatched walls at the awed 
and silent visitors, in no way alarmed by the sight of so many faces, 
but quiet in the instinctive persuasion that the place of their habi- 
tation was safe and sacred. Yours, E. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE OF STANLEY’S LECTURES 
ON THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH CHURCH. 


Part II. 


CLosELy connected with this thought is the relation of the litera- 
ture and history of the Jewish Commonwealth to the events of the 
Christian Dispensation. I may be allowed to express by an illus- 
tration the true mode of regarding this question. In the gardens 
of the Carthusian Convent, which the Dukes of Burgundy built 
near Dijon for the burial-place of their race, is a beautiful monu- 
ment, which alone of that splendid edifice escaped the ravages of 
the French Revolution. It consists of a group of prophets and 
kings from the Old Testament, each holding in his hand a scroll 
of mourning from his writings; each with his own individual 
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costume and gesture and look; each distinguished from each by 
the most marked peculiarities of age and character, — absorbed 
in the thoughts of his own time and country. But above these 
figures is a circle of angels, as like to each as the human figures 
are unlike. They too, as each overhangs and overlooks the 
prophet below him, are saddened with grief; but their expression 
of sorrow is far deeper and more intense than that of the prophets 
whose words they read. They see something in the prophetic 
sorrow which the prophets themselves see not; they are lost in the 
contemplation of the divine passion, of which the ancient saints 
below them are but the unconscious and indirect exponents. 

This exquisite medieval monument, expressing as it does the 
instinctive feeling at once of the truthful artist and of the devout 
Christian, represents, better than any words, the sense of what we 
call, in theological language, “the types” of the Old Testament. 
The heroes and saints of old times (not in Judea only, though there 
more frequently than in any other country) are indeed “types,” 
— that is, ‘* likenesses,” —in their sorrows, of the Greatest of all 
sorrows; in their joys, of the Greatest of all joys; in their 
goodness, of the Greatest of all goodness; in their truth, of the 
Greatest of all truths. This deep, inward connection between 
the events of their own time and the crowning close of the history 
of their whole nation ; this gradual convergence towards the event 
which, by general acknowledgment, ranks chief in the annals of 
mankind, — is clear not only to the all-searching Eye of Provi- 
dence, but also to the eye of any who look above the stir and 
movement of earth. 

It is part not only of the foreknowledge of God, but of the 
universal workings of human nature and human history. The 
angels see, though man sees not. The mind flies silently upward 
from the earthly career of David or Isaiah or Ezekiel to those 
vaster and wider thoughts which they imperfectly represented. 
‘The rustic murmur” of Jerusalem was, although they knew it 
not, part of “the great wave that echoes round the world.” It is 
a continuity recognized by the philosophy of history no less than 
by theology ; by Hegel even more closely than by Augustine. But 
the sorrow, the joy, the goodness, the truth of those ancient heroes 
is, notwithstanding, entirely their own. They are not mere ma- 
chines or pictures. When they speak of their trials and difficul- 
ties, they speak of them as from their own experience. By study- 
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ing them with all the peculiarities of their time, we arrive at a 
profounder view of the truths and events to which their expres- 
sions and the story of their deeds may be applied in after-ages 
than if we regard them as the organs of sounds unintelligible to 
themselves, and with no bearing on their own period. Where 
there is a sentiment common to them and to Christian times, a 
word or act which breaks forth into the distant future, it will be 
teverently caught up by those who are on the watch for it; to 
whom it will speak words beyond their words, and thoughts 
beyond their thoughts: * Did not our heart burn within us while 
he walked with us by the way, and while he opened to us the 
Scriptures?” But, even in the act of uttering these sentiments, 
they still remained encompassed with human, Jewish, oriental 
peculiarities ; which must not be explained away or softened down 
for the sake of producing an appearance of uniformity which may 
be found in the Koran, but which it is hopeless to seek in the 
Bible; and which, if it were found there, would completely de- 
stroy the historical character of its contents. To refuse to see 
the first and direct application of their expressions to themselves 
is like an unwillingness—such as some simple and religious 
minds have felt — to acknowledge the existence, or to dwell on the 
topography, of the city of Jerusalem and the wilderness of Ara- 
bia, because those localities have been so long associated with the 
higher truths of spiritual religion. 

There will further result, from this mode of approaching the 
subject, the advantage of a juster appreciation of the Divine 
mission to which “the prophets and righteous men” of former 
times bore witness. Resemblance of mere outward circumstances, 
however exact, throws no light on the essential character of him 
whose life they are brought to illustrate; nor is it any such kind 
of resemblance which justifies the relation of that life to the per- 
sonal needs of mankind. But a real resemblance of moral and 
mental qualities or situations, which can be universally felt 
and understood, is a direct help to feel and understand in what 
consists the possibility of our approach to him. It is a fruitful 
illustration of the argument which pervades the “ Analogy ” of 
Bishop Butler, and which has been well brought out by our best 
modern divines; namely, that ‘God gave his Son to the world 
in the same way of goodness as he affords particular persons the 
friendly assistance of their fellow-creatures; ... in the same 
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way of goodness, though in a transcendent and infinitely higher 
degree.” It is only from the community of spirit which exists 
between the manifestation of Christ and the likeness of himself 
in the good men who preceded or who succeeded, that we can 
speak of them either as his types or his followers. It is by thus 
speaking of them, that we shall best conceive the work of Him 
‘‘in whom, in the dispensation of the fulness of time, all things 
were gathered together in one.” 


“Both theirs and ours thou art, 
As we and they are thine ; 
Kings, prophets, patriarchs, all have part 
Along the sacred line. 


Oh! bond of union, dear 
And strong as is thy grace; 
Saints, parted by a thousand year, 
May there in heart embrace.” * 


WORDS FROM A FREEDMEN’S TEACHER, 


WE have speculations and theories without number in regard to the 
capacities of the freedman, and his actual progress in study and 
mental acquisitions. It is well, I think, to note all the facts that 
come within our knowledge on this subject ; and so, to feel our way 
on surely, even though it be sometimes slowly. In this direction, I 
give your readers portions of a letter I recently received from a 
teacher, who seemed to me admirably adapted for this work. As I 
write without any concert or knowledge on her part, I may say, that 
she appeared to me, before going to the South and making the 
experiment she has, suited to the instruction of the colored race as 
few in all respects are. Uniting to a strong devotional nature’ the 
highest moral elements ; possessing much energy and firmness, com- 
bined with a modest, delicate, and gentle spirit, — she had already 
been successful as a teacher of children; and, I was confident, could 
not fail in the education of the adult part of the freedmen. She 
possessed, too, that moral enthusiasm, and genuine Christian philan- 
thropy, which made me certain of her patient and persistent ad- 
herence to whatever tasks she once undertook. 





* Christian Year, on “The Circumcision of Christ.” 
VOL. XXXV. 53 
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Whatever distrust she might have felt in regard to her fitness for 
this great work, I think the tone of these extracts shows that its 
ultimate success will justify this appointment, and that we have only 
to multiply the corps of such teachers to complete the work of ele- 
vating and redeeming this emancipated race. 

- “I wish to thank you for the very kind letter I received 
from you just before I applied for my situation. You said you 
would like to hear if I succeeded in obtaining a place at the South, 
and I have often thought of writing before now; but I can hardly 


‘call my time my own, as I teach morning and night, and am very 


tired in the afternoon. It was also a long time before I felt at all 
settled in regard to my school; and I thought it better to wait until 
I could write something definite about it. 

“ The school I teach is in a large building, which, on Sunday, is 
used for a colored Baptist church. It contains a number of rooms. 
Each school is taught bya different teacher, and Mr. W. is the 
principal. There are eight rooms, and in each room about fifty- 
six pupils. In the morning, we teach from nine o'clock till twelve ; 
and, in the evening, from half-past seven to half-past nine. 

“The evening scholars are mostly men and women, some of 
them gray-headed. They are very irregular in their attendance, as. 
some have to work all day, and evenings also. It is one of the most 
curious and interesting sights to see some of the night scholars. 
They are so eager to learn, that they grasp every word they can, 
and never waste a moment. One old man said, ‘I only want to 
learn to read so I can read my Bible.’ And every night he is first 
to come, and sits poring over his little primer.” 

Would not this, by the way, make a fine picture ?—a black man 
of seventy, bending over a child’s primer with a zeal the little 
manual can seldom wake up in childhood, absorbed in the strange 
and mystic symbols, his face radiant with hope, and his eye 
glancing up in gratitude to that Good Being whose holy book he 
expects soon he can read for himself. 

The letter continues: “They are like white scholars in their 
abilities. Of course, some are very stupid; while, again, others are 
remarkably intelligent. [How can this be, we may here ask, if the 
colored race, as a race, are, as some contend, hopelessly degraded ?] 
The rooms are graded, according to different degrees of advance- 
ment. In the highest room, the scholars are taught reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, and even drawing, for which some have great 
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talent.” A demonstration this, of the quick and accurate percep- 
tion of the colored race, and of a skill in handling (noticeable in 
some instances), for which they have hitherto had no credit.” 

The writer adds, “I have been very contented since I left home ; 
and I enjoy my school more, the longer I remain in it.” 

May we have a host of spirits like this, possessing the courage, 
Christian enterprise, devoutness, and self-oblivion, which are sure, 
under God, to hasten on the day in which the question shall no 
longer vex our government and people, “ Can the black man be 
trusted at the ballot-box and everywhere, —as a citizen and a 
man?” A. B. M. 


FIRST EFFECTS OF THE REFORMATION. 


Tue effect upon the multitude, of the sudden and violent change 
in religion, had been to remove the restraints of an established 
and recognized belief; to give them an excuse for laughing to 
scorn all holy things; for neglecting their ordinary duties; and 
for treating the Divine government of the world as a bugbear, 
once terrible, which every fool might now safely ridicule. Par- 
liament might maintain the traditional view of the eucharist, but 
the administration had neutralized a respect which the Lords had 
maintained with difficulty. Since the passing of the “ Chantries 
and Colleges Act,” the government, under pretence of checking 
superstition, had appropriated all the irregular endowments at the 
universities. They cancelled the exhibititions which had been 
granted for the support of poor scholars. They suppressed the 
professorships and lectureships which had been founded by Henry 
VIII. The students fell off. ‘‘ Some were distracted; others 
pined away in grief, spent their time in melancholy, and wan- 
dered up and down discontentedly.” Some, and those the wisest 
among them, ‘took upon them mechanical and sordid profes- 
sions.” Degrees were held anti-christian. Learning was no 
necessary adjunct to a creed which “lay in a nutshell.” Univer- 
sities were called ‘‘ stables of asses, stews, and schools of the 
Devil.” While Peter Martyr was disputing on the real presence, 
and Lord Grey was hanging the clergy on their church-towers, the 
wild boys left at Oxford took up the chorus of irreverence. 
The service of the mass was parodied in plays and farces with 
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‘“‘ mumblings” “like a conjuror’s.” Inthe sermons ‘at St. Mary’s, 
priests were described as “‘ imps of the whore of Babylon.” An 
under-graduate of Magdalen snatched the bread from the altar, 
after it had been consecrated, and trampled it under foot. Missals 
were chopped in pieces with hatchets ; college libraries, plundered 
and burnt. The Divinity Schools were planted with cabbages, and 
the Oxford laundresses dried clothes in the Schools of Arts. 
Anarchy was avenging superstition ; again, in turn, to be more 
frightfully avenged. 

In the country, the patron of a benefice no longer made distinc- 
tions between a clergyman and a layman. If the crown could 
appoint a bishop without the assistance of a congé d’élire, the 
patron need as little trouble himself with consulting his diocesan. 
He presented himself. He presented his steward, his huntsman, 
or his gamekeeper. Clergy, even bishops, ‘* who called them 
gospellers,” would hold three, four, or more livings, ‘* doing ser- 
vice in none;” or if, as a condescension, they appointed curates, 
they looked out for starving monks who would do the duty at the 
lowest pay,—men who would take service indifferently under 
God or the Devil to keep life in their famished bodies. ‘ You 
maintain your chaplains,” said the brave and ndble Lever, face to 
face with some of these high offenders, —‘ you maintain your 
chaplains to take pluralities; and your other servants, more 
offices than they can discharge. Fie, fie! for shame! Ye 
imagine there is a parish-priest curate which does the parson’s 
duty. Yes, forsooth,—he ministereth God’s sacraments, he saith 
the service, he readeth the homilies. The rude lobs of the coun- 
try, too simple to paint a lie, speak truly as they find it, and say, 
‘He minisheth the sacraments, he slubbereth the service, he can- 
not read the humbles.’” 

There is no hope that these pictures are exaggerated; and 
from the unwilling lips of the Privy Council comes the evidence 
of the effect upon the people. The cathedrals and the churches 
of London became the chosen scenes of riot and profanity. St. 
Paul’s was the stock-exchange of the day, where the merchants of 
the city met for business ; and the lounge where the young gallants 
gambled, fought, and killed each other. They rode their horses 
through the aisles, and stabled them among the monuments. They 
practised pigeon-shooting, with the newly-introduced ‘ hand-guns,” 
in the churchyard, and within the walls. — Frovupe. 
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OLIVER OPTIC. 


WE are very sorry that a paragraph by one of the contributors 
to the May number of our Magazine seemed, at least, to cast a re- 
flection upon the literary morale of the gentleman who comes before 
the young people under the above name. Had the writer of the 
paragraph known Mr. Adams, as his familiar and life-long friends 
know him, as a conscientious and religious man, one of the few who 
have devoted themselves most assiduously and successfully to Sun- 
day-school teaching year after year, the man and the books would 
have been carefully separated. As to the value of the later 
“Optic” books, there may be very opposite opinions. For our- 
selves, we look upon a really good story for a child as a work of 
genius. We are as little likely to get one as to get another epic; 
but, whether what Mr. Adams brings into the light be precious or 
worthless, he certainly is not conscious of the dishonesty of putting 
a good brand upon inferior wares; and if, as is so often the case, 
success has made him careless, a word to the wise will be sufficient. 

E. 


THE quotation from Talfourd, in the last number, should have 
read as follows : — 
“?Tis a little thing 
To give a cup of water; yet its draught 
Of cool refreshment, drained by fevered lips, 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame 
More exquisite than when nectarean juice 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours. 
It is a little thing to speak a phrase 
Of common comfort, which by daily use 
Has almost lost its sense: yet, on the ear 
Of him who thought to die unmourned, ’twill fall 
Like choicest music ; fill the glazing eye 
With gentle tears; relax the knotted hand 
To know the bonds of fellowship again ; 
And shed on the departing soul a sense, 
More precious than the benison of friends 
About the honored death-bed of the rich, 
To him who else were lonely, — that another 
Of the great family is near, and feels.” 
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QUANDO VENIET LUX? 


In this green lane we often walked, 
And oft my heart within me burned 
As did the hearts of those returned 
From Emmaus, who with Christ had talked. 


The golden hand of Spring has thrown 
Again the king-cup by the hedge, 

And strewed with calthas yonder sedge ; 
But I walk down the lane alone. 


No Spring’s returning hand has power 

To bring thee to my side again ; 

The south-wind woos the grave in vain ; 
In vain the sun, or vernal shower. 


The bobolink soars, as soars the lark, 
And pours his sweetness o’er the lawn ; 
Rejoicing in the earliest dawn 

The more, the more the night was dark. 


A deeper darkness, death than night ; 
When shall its awful shadows break ? 
Its slumberers to life awake ? 
What songs shall hail that holier light ? H. 


GLEANINGS FROM FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


Tue English reviews and papers which we have lately perused 
have given a large share of attention to the discussion of the pro- 
posed extension of the right of suffrage. While our minds in ‘this 
country are so much occupied by the great questions left us by the 
war, we have not probably watched the English reform agitation as 
closely as we might have done at some other time. No one can 
doubt that England has now before her a crisis by which her whole 
future history will be shaped; and no consistent republican can 
wish for her any thing but a wise and generous enlargement of her 
voting population. We read, not without amazement, of the extent 
of the aristocratic power in England. It is stated, that a few gov- 
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erning families can command two hundred and sixteen votes in the 
present House of Commons. Where marriage-alliances, nepotism, 
and patronage have secured so strong a seat, the popular voice has 
hardly a chance to make itself heard. Instead of wondering at the 
slender majorities which reform-measures command, the real wonder 
is, that they can present so strong a front as they do. Popular 
rights find themselves in battle-array against the mightiest strong- 
hold of class-legislation and hereditary power which the whole 
world can show; but these rights are gaining every day a potency 
which must be respected. If there be no wise concessions to them 
now, it needs no prophet to say, that they will, by and by, secure a 
triumph by force; and the future Christian philanthropist, looking 
back upon this day, may say of England, “Oh that thou hadst 
known the things that make for thy peace!” 

Tue famous Pontine Marshes, between Rome and Naples, have 
been lately mortgaged. They gre the property of the Papal States, 
and have been hypothecated to the Prince Aldobrandini, who has 
advanced the sum of four hundred and forty thousand francs to meet 
the necessities of the Papal Government. These necessities are so 
urgent that large sums have been borrowed from every available 
quarter. The College of the Propaganda, at Rome, have loaned 
the Pope the sum of five hundred thousand francs. 

Tue French National Society for effecting a new translation of 
the Scriptures has attracted much attention in Paris. More than 
two thousand persons attended its late meeting. Under the presi- 
dency of Senator M. Thierry, it was addressed by an eloquent 
Roman-Catholic priest, by a pastor of the Augsburg Confession, 
and by a Jewish Rabbi (professor in a Paris Israelite Seminary). 
The great work to be performed by this Society, it was stated, was 
not of a doctrinal, controversial, or sectarian character; but was 
essentially philological, historical, and literary. Hence the utmost 
harmony prevailed at the meeting. The spectacle of such a Chiris- 
tian fusion and co-operation was edifying; and the sentiments 
expressed by the speakers were received by an enthusiastic assem- 
bly with frequent and warm applause. 

THE sixth annual meeting of the Imperial Society of Acclimen- 
tation has recently been held in Paris. A subject of some interest 
to all was brought before its notice. To counteract the disease that 
has prevailed among the silk-worms, attempts have been made to 
introduce new, healthy eggs from Japan. Through the agency of 
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this Society, large quantities of such eggs have been widely distri- 
buted in Europe. To M. Léon, the French consul at Japan, who 
has deeply interested himself in this enterprise, a valuable gold 
medal was voted. 

A Few weeks ago, a man was found in his chamber, in Berlin, 
dying from the inhalation of carbonic-acid gas. The usual restora- 
tives proving unsuccessful, it was finally proposed, by the eminent 
medical personages in attendance, to try a transfusion of blood. 
From the veins of a brother of the dying man they drew a quantity 
of blood, which was immediately forced into the veins of the 
patient. It is stated that the operation had complete success. The 
moribund at once began to revive, and in a few days was perfectly 
restored. 

Ir would appear that there has been much unnecessary alarm in 
regard to the disease called Zrichinosis. The French Government 
appointed a commission to examine this subject; and an able report 
has been submitted by M. Delpech, Fellow of the Faculty of 
_ Medicine of Paris, to the Minister of Agriculture. From this 
report we gather the following facts: The largest number of cases 
of this disease have been in Germany ; but even there it is every- 
where on the decline, except in a very few places where pork was 
eaten raw, or but little smoked. Not a case of this disease has 
been known in France. The cooking of the pork to the degree 
te which it is ordinarily subjected with us, is a sure and perfect 
remedy. In Germany, the animals found to have signs of the dis- 
ease were extremely few in proportion to the whole number 
examined; for instance, only eleven out of twenty-five thousand in 
Hanover. Out of thirteen cases of human trichonosis in Madge- 
burg, only one proved fatal. 

Some laborers, in a field not far from Lyons, were surprised in 
turning up by their shovels some coins, which, on rubbing them, 
appeared to be evidently of gold. When examined by experts, 
they were fouud to be old Roman gold coins of the times of Nero 
and Cesar. The attention of antiquaries was immediately drawn 
to the spot; and they found numerous evidences, that here had 
been, ages ago, an old Roman camp. Extensive diggings were 
undertaken with a view to further discoveries. Meanwhile, a selec- 
tion of some of the most beautiful specimens of the new-found coins 
has been sent to the imperial author of the “ Life of Cesar.” 

THE cotton manufacturers of Rouen, in France, have now and 
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then a memento of American secessionism. Among bales of cotton, 
lately received from the Southern States, have been found danger- 
ous chemical preparations, which will enkindle a flame as soon as 
the cotton passes through the machinery. The designs to burn 
Northern manufactories have, in several instances, jeopardized those 
distant French establishments. 

On the 14th of May, the railway from Foligno to Ancona, in 
Italy, was opened to public travel. Thus is Italy crossed, both from 
the north to the south, and from the west to the east, by the iron 
track; to carry freedom, enterprise, industry, progress, — every 
thing different from what has resulted from other iron tracks which 
have for ages crossed it in all directions. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


“ Ecce Homo” is a survey of the life and work of Jesus Christ, 
republished by Roberts Brothers; a book by an English author, 
said to be the English minister Gladstone, without any good 
authority. It is by an able writer and scholar, designed as an 
answer to the Tiibingen critics, though not controversial in form. 
It is excellent in spirit and style. From an interior stand-point, it 
gives an admirable view of the development of Christianity, in con- 
trast with previous or cotemporaneous religions and philosophies. 
But it is not the work needed by the demands of the times as an 
answer to Strauss and his school; or as a statement of the evidence, 
either external or internal, of Christianity. 8. 


Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. Part II. From 
Samuel to the Captivity. By ArtHur Penruyn Srantey, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. New York: Charles Scribner & Co., 
124, Grand Street. 1866.—‘‘Good reading,” as all the reli- 
gious world knows, is very apt to be dull reading. No one will 
say so of Dean Stanley’s Histories. It is his gift to make the 
past live again. He tells the story by painting a picture. Too 
skilful, perhaps, in sliding over the hard places, and offering many 


vulnerable points to dry, dogmatical scepticism, the general im- 
VOL, XXXV. 54 
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pression of his narrative is nevertheless much nearer the reality 
than that which is produced by “ Lectures on the Bible” of the 
traditional type. Indeed, those ‘ Lectures” set forth a form of 
living which is neither human nor divine, —least of all, human 
and divine wondrously blended. Parish and Sunday-school 
libraries should offer this volume, with its predecessor, to young 
and old. A few pages from the admirable preface will be found 
amongst ‘* Random Readings.” E. 


History of England, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of 
Elizabeth. By James Antuony Frovups, M.A., late Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. Vols. v. and vi. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co., 124, Grand Street. 1866.— Two more volumes 
of this admirable reprint carry us to the death of Mary and the 
results of her reign. We have already expressed our high esti- 
mate of this contribution to the history of England, —a field 
which, well-harvested as it had already been, has yielded to Mr. 
Froude a great deal more than .a gleaner’s portion. From his 
living pages, we have selected for ‘‘ Random Readings” a picture 
which we hope all laudatores temporis acti will ponder well. E. 


Leighton Court: a Country-house Story. By Henry Kryes- 
LEY, author of ‘* Ravenshoe,” “The Hillyars and the Burtons.” 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. — This story, though a very short one, 
is quite interesting, and will undoubtedly be full as popular as the 
preceding novels by the same author. The descriptions of scenery 
are very good, and add a great deal to the interest of the story. 
Each of the characters seems to be the representative of a class; 
yet all are brought together quite naturally. The printing, and 
whole outside effect of the book, are remarkably prepossessing, 
adding, in no small degree, to the reader’s enjoyment. 


A Tribute to the Memory of Henry Bigelow, M.D., by Epwarp 
J. YotnG, who was his pastor, is a pamphlet which gives us the 
commemorative words spoken at the funeral, and the Sunday follow- 
ing. The warm, affectionate eulogy does no more than justice to 
the beloved physician, Christian, saint, and now glorified spirit. It 
gives us a pang to think we shall meet him no more in this world. 
But let us give thanks for a Christian faith, whose fruits are such 
lives as those of Dr. Bigelow and George Livermore. 8. 
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A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures, Critical, Doctrinal, and 
Homiletical, with Special Reference to Ministers and Students. By 
Joun Peter Lance, D.D., in connection with a number of emi- 
nent European Divines; translated from the German, and edited 
with additions, original and selected, by Peter Schaff, D.D., in 
connection with American Divines of various evangelical denom- 
inations. New York: Charles Scribner. 

We have before us, belonging to this series, commentaries on 
Mark and Luke, — the former revised with additions by Professor 
Shedd; the latter, by Dr. Charles C. Starbuck. They make a 
large octavo volume of four hundred pages, closely printed in 
double columns. Introductory chapters contain a full account of 
the history, composition, and purpose of these Gospels, evincing 
ability and thorough scholarship. The Commentary is very full, 
and culls from the whole field of learning and criticism; and for- 
tifies the reader directly and indirectly against the latest assaults 
of German rationalism and pantheism on the genuineness and in- 
tegrity of the record. The exegesis is from the orthodox, evan- 
gelical stand-point. The most important various readings are 
given in smaller type. The notes, critical and exegetical, are very 
thorough and exhaustive. As the work comprises the latest re- 
searches and conclusions of orthodox scholarship, it must take the 
place of those which have preceded it. s. 


A History of New England, from the Discovery by Europeans to 
the Revolution of the Seventeenth Century. Being an Abridgment 
of his ‘“* History of New England during the Stuart Dynasty.” 
By Joun Gornam Patrrey. In two volumes. New York: 
published by Hurd & Houghton. 1866. 

We have already noticed, once and again, this admirable work, 
and need now only express our gratitude to the respected author 
for the good service which he has rendered in preparing this 
abridgment for those who cannot give much time to the reading 
of books, and who yet ought to know the story of their fathers. 
A copy should be found in every New-England household far and 
near; we say ‘ far,” inasmuch as New England is not limited by 
the six States that are usually so designated. E. 


Only a Woman’s Heart. By Apa Crare. New York: M. 
Doolady, publisher, 448, Broome Street. A. Williams & Co., 
100, Washington Street, Boston. 
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Cherry and Violet; a Tale of the Great Plague. By the author 
of ‘Mary Powell.” New York: M. W. Dodd, No. 506, Broad- 
way, 1866.— A beautiful American edition of a book which was 
found very attractive by the few who had been so fortunate as to 
secure English copies. We are glad to know that other works by 
the author of this volume, for example, “‘ The Maiden and Married 
Life of Mary Powell,” “‘ The Household of Sir Thomas More,” 
and ‘* Colloquies of Edward Osborn,” will presently appear. The 
book may be found in Boston at W. V. Spencer’s, corner of Brom- 
field and Washington Street, up stazrs. E. 


Geological Sketches, by L. Aaassiz, have been issued in a neat, 
attractive volume by Ticknor & Fields. They are given in the 
easy, transparent, and popular style of the lecture-room, and bring 
down the most important and latest scientific discoveries to the 
comprehension of the common reader. They have been pub- 
lished in the “ Atlantic Monthly,” but are in a much more readable 
shape in this volume, which will be a delightful one to all lovers 
of nature and natural history. Its pages are largely illustrated ; 
and a striking likeness of the author fronts the titlepage. 5. 


Honor May. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1866. — A book with- 
out slang and vulgarism is singularly refreshing. High-toned, 
gracefully written, bearing the impress of New England without 
being provincial, quiet and quieting, ‘* Honor May” will win and 
hold readers of whom a writer may well be proud. E. 


St. Martin’s Summer. By Anne H. M. Brewster. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. — This book is, and pretends to be, nothing 
more than a journal kept during a journey through Italy. Some 
of the conversations aud incidental adventures are interesting ; 
but, as a general thing, the tone of the book is too sentimental. 
The printer and bookbinder have done their work well. 


Stories Told to a Child. By Jean IncELow. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers, 1866.— An exceedingly interesting and altogether 
fascinating book ; one amongst a thousand. E. 


In Trust; or, Dr. Bertrand’s Household. By Amanpa M. 
Dovetass. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1866. 
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Nortice.— The Publishing Office of this Magazine is removed to 26, Chauncy Street 
(Rooms of the American Unitarian Association) ; where subscriptions will be received and 
bills paid. 

All contributions for the Work must be addressed to the Editors, care of the Propri- 
etor. 

LEONARD C. BOWLES, Proprietor. 
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REMOVAL. 


Being obliged to vacate our old premises (over the Boston and Worcester Depot), in 
consequence of the fire, the subscribers have removed to the spacious 


Halis over the Boston and Maine Depot, 


at which place may be found a large and complete assortment of 


CHAMBER, DRAWING-ROOM, AND PARLOR 


FURNITURE, 


of every style and variety. We trust, by renewed efforts to please our friends and the 
public, to merit a continuation of their patronage; and invite all to visit us at our new 
place of business, and examine our stock. Every thing in the shape of FURNITURE, 
and at the lowest cash price. 


BUCKLEY & BANCROFT, 


Over the Boston and Maine Depot. 





LEE & SHEPARD’S Books Published by 
T. H. CARTER & COMPANY, 


SPRING PUBLICATIONS. 91, BROMPIELD STREET. 


; Death and Life. By Mrs. Ware. . . . $1.00 
4 new Novel by a new American Author. Thoughts in My Garden. By Mrs. Ware 1.25 

IN TRUST; or, Dr. Bertrand’s Household. By Elements of Character. , 5 4 1.00 
AMANDA M. Dova@Lass. lvol.,12mo. $1.75. Essays. By Teo. Parsons, LL.D. Ist series 0.63 
Just Ready, a Domestic Story of great beauty: — ” » »” ” ” 2d 0.75 


A THOUSAND A YEAR. By Mrs. E. M. » » ” so 88 » 087 
Bruck. 1 vol.,16mo. Price $1.25. Growth of the Mind. By Sampson Rezp 0.50 


Ready May 5, Oliver Optic’s Last. The New Age and its Messenger. By 
W. T. Evans . . 0.60 
BRAVE OLD SALT; or, Life on the Quarter 
Deck ; being the sixth and concluding volume of Celestial Dawn ; or, Connection of ‘arth 
= Army and Navy Stories,” comprising six vols : — and Heaven. By W.T. Evans .. 0.75 
The Soldier Boy, The Sailor Boy, Journey of the Israelites in the Wil. 
The eg Lieutenant, § The Yankee Middy, derness considered in its Spiritual 
Fighting Joe, Brave Old Salt. Sense. By D. H. Howarp . ESP Ee 
—_——— | Ten Chapters on Marriage. By W. B. 
py a Haypen . ° 
| Correspondence of the Sun, Heat, 
WHY NOT? A book for every woman; being and Light. By Sampsoy Resp. . 


the Prize Essay to which the American Medical 5 ‘ 
Association awarded the gold medal for 1865. By | Life of Swedenborg. By N.Hosart . . 


HORATIO ROBINSON STORER, M.D. lvol.,16mo. | Noble’s Appeal in Behalf of the Doc- 
Ready May 5. trines of the New Church... . 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD. ANovel: "Playing Santa Claus, and other 
By OLiveR OPTIC. 1 vol.,12mo. Ready in May: | Christmas Tales. By Sanaa P. Dovaa- 
§@F~ Any book published in the United States sent | NN Pele AW oe. * lle on A aie 

by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. | Solomon’s Temple. The Tabernacle, First 
and Last Temple, House of the King, &c. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers and Booksellers, | By T.0. Patnz. . « . Te ee 


149, WasHINGTON STREET, Boston. | Sold by the Booksellers pining: 
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MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIPE-INSURANGE (0,, 


Office, No, 39, State Street, Boston, 


INSURES LIVES ON THE MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. 


Net Accumulation, 


$3,300,000, 


And increasing, for the benefit of Members, 
present and future. 


The whole safely and advantageously invested. The 
business conducted exclusively for the benefit of the 
persons insuved. The greatest risk taken on a life, 
$20,000. Surplus distributed among the members 
every fifth year, from Dec. 1, 1848; settled by cash or by 
addition to policy. The distribution of December, 1863, 
amounted to forty per cent of the premium paid in the 
last five years. Premiums may be paid quarterly or 
semi-annually when desired,and amounts not toosmall. 

Forms of applications, and pamphlets of the Com- 
pany, and its Reports, to be had of its agents, or at the 
office of the Company; or forwarded by mail, if written 


for. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presrpent. 


JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 








Upholstery Gaats Haurnituce, 





Picture 


Drapery, 


Tassels, 
‘sopeyg MopulIMm 
‘Zuljevog IBA SIIVA poeTAng ‘sesse14 
ey ‘sioyjee, ‘souvlg oinjorq ‘si01ITAZ 


Chintz, 


Plushes, Brocatelles, Damasks, Lastings, 
Reps, 


CEO. W. WARE & CO., 
12, Cornhill, and 25, Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


Keep constantly on hand a large and very desirable 
stock of FURNITURE AND UPIIOLSTERY GOODS, 
which they offer for sale at the most reasonable prices. 





WHEELER & WILSON’ - 


THEY 
Hem, 
Fell, 
Gather, 
Bind, 
Quilt, 
Seam. 


"tg, tw 


THEY 
Cord, 
Embroider, 


AND 


Execute, more Rapidly 
and Neatly than any 
other Machine 
offered to the 
Public. 


2s 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


With all the New Improvements. 


OG~ The Wnertxr & Witson Sewina Macntne is the most SIMPLE and. PRACTICAL Sewing 
Machine in use: the stitch is firm and elastic, and alike upon both sides of the fabric sewed. 
Os Try the WHEELER & Wixson Macuing, and you will be satisfied that it is ruz best for 


all kinds of Sewing. 


LIST OF PRICES. 


No. 1. Sirver-PLaATep MACHINE. . 
No.2. Bronzep MACHINE. . . 
No. 8. ae a a er eee oy ge 


- $75.00 
65.00 
55.00 


Half Cases, Black Walnut and Mahogany, $7.00 


extra 

Half Cases, highly polished Black Walnut and 
Mahogany, $10.00 extra. 

Full Cases, from $30.00 to $150.00. 


OFFICE, 228, WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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GREGORY & ROBINSON, | JOHH H, PRAY, SONS & CO,, 


Importers and dealers in 
Importers, Jobbers, and Retailers. 


yaunce axp auunzoan | G A, RPE T I W Cr 


of every description. 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


No. 192, Washington Street, 


61, and 63, Hawley Street, 


No. 225, Washington Street, BOSTON. 


JOHN A. PRAY. JAS. H. MARSH. 


SAMUEL H. GREGORY. BOSTON WM. H. PRAY. IRVIN W. ADAMS. 
CHARLES W. ROBINSON. ” J. AUG. FELT. STEPHEN E. TEMPLE. 








THE 


MONTHLY RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE. 


Rev. EDMUND H. SEARS and Rev. RUFUS ELLIS, Editors. 


HE object of this Periodical is to furnish interesting and improving reading for 

families, and, by a devout spirit, a sympathy with all the truly humane movements of the times, 

to quicken the zeal and encourage the trust of those who are seeking to attain “the life that is hid 

with Christ in God.’ It will sustain no representative relation to any sect or party, but gladly serve 

the hopes and efforts which look toward a more perfect unity of faith and feeling among believers in 
Jesus Christ as the eternal Lord and Saviour of men,—the living Shepherd of a living fold. 

Among the names of the contributors are those of the following Clergymen, arranged in alpha- 

betical order: — 


Rev. WILLIAM R. ALGER. Rey. Dr. FROTHINGHAM. Rey. A. B. Muzzry. 
Henry C. BADGER, E. 8. GANNETT, D.D. 8. Oscoon, D.D. 
B. H. BAILEY. E. B. HALL, D.D. C. PALFREY, D.D, 
C. A. BARTOL, D.D. ¥. i. HepGx, D.D J.C. PARSONS, 
Hi. W. BeLttows, D.D. THOMAS HILL, D.D. A. P. Peasopy, D.Di 
G. W. Briaas, D.D. ALONZO HILL, D.D. J. H. PHIPPs, 
C. Hi. BRIGHAM. G. H. HeEPwWoRTH. ALFRED P. PUTNAM. 
8. G. BULFINOH. E. E. HALE. GreorGe PuTNaM, D.D. 
If. BUSHNELL, D.D. NATHANIEL HALL. C. Ropsrns, D.D. 
C. T. Brooks, J.C, KIMBALL. WILLIAM SILSBEE. . 
C. W. Buck. CALVIN LINCOLN. OLIVER STEARNS, D.D. 
E. BUCKINGHAM. 8. K. Lorurop, D.D R. P. STEBBINS, D.D. 
8. W. Busu. C, 8. Locks. HORATIO STEBBINS. 
J. W. CHADWICK. CHARLES LOWE. J. W. THompson, D.D. 
J. F. CLARKE, D.D. 8. J. May W. P. TILDEN. 
J. L. DIMAN. H. A. Mivzs, D.D. J. F. W. Ware. 
GEORGE E. ELLIs, D.D. J. U. Morison, D.D. JosHUuA YOUNG. 
F. A. FARLEY, D.D. THoMAS J. MUMFORD. EpWARD J. Youna. 
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THOMAS GROOM & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 





ENCLISH AND FRENCH STATIONERY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKS, 


STs 
Aer 
ny 





INDIA BUILDING, 82, STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


Invite attention to their large and extensive stock, comprising all the various styles of 


ACCOUNT BOOKS, 


together with a full assortment of 


Haney and Staple Stationery, 


Writing Paper of all sizes ; Drawing Papers ; Note Papers and Envelopes in great variety; Colored and White 
Tissue Papers, &c. 
Gold Pens from the best makers; Steel Pens made by Gillott, Perry, and others. 


COPYING PRESSES, 


Furnished complete with stands and every thing requisite for copying ; and a large variety of Miscellaneous Articles. 


BLANK BOOKS MADE TO ORDER. 
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A Valuable Work on alenecuiin for Every Christian, 


THE MERCY SEAT; OR, THOUGHTS ON PRAYER. 
By A. C. Tuomrson, D.D. Price $1.50. 


Contents. — Prayera Want; Prayer a Privilege; Efficacy of Prayer; The Being 
Addressed; Primary Conditions of Prayer; Method of Prayer; Qualities of Prayer; Auxil- 
jiaries to Prayer; Adjuncts to Prayer; Prayer Individual and Social; Seasons of Prayer; 
Subjects of Prayer; Intercessory Prayer; Answers to Prayer; Conclusion. 


This is one of the most systematic, as well as practical and common-sense treatises on the all-important subject 
of prayer ever published. It should have the widest circulation by all the channels in which standard religious 
books are distributed. 


THE STILL HOUR; OR, COMMUNION WITH GOD, 


By Prof. Austin Puetrs, D.D. Price 60 cents. 


LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familiarly Exhibited in their 
Relations to Christ. By Samuet Hopkins, author of “The Puritans.” With an Intro- 
duction by Rev. George W. Blagden, D.D. New Edition. 16mo, cloth. $1.00. 

LYRA CCQ@LESTIS. UHymys on Heaven. Selected by A. C. Toompson, D.D., 
author of the “Better Land.” 12mo, cloth, red edges, $1.75. 

GUIDO AND JULIUS. Tue Docrrine or Sin anp THE PropiTIATOR; or, 

- the True Consecration of the Doubter. Exhibited in the Correspondence of two Friends, 
By Frepericx Avucustus O. Tuotuck, D.D. Translated from the German by Juhn- 
athan Edwards Ryland. With an Introduction by John Pye Smith, D.D. 16mo, cloth. 
75 cents. 

THE SUFFERING SAVIOUR; or, Meditations on the Last Days of Christ. 
By Frep. W. Krummacuer, D.D., author of “ Elijah the Tishbite.” 12mo, cloth. 
$1.75. 

THE TESTIMONY OF CHRIST TO CHRISTIANITY. By Peter 
Bayne, M.A., author of ‘ Christian Life,” &c. 16mo, cloth. 90 cents. 

A work of great interest and power. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Tuomas a. Kempis. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay by Thomas Chalmers, D.D. Edited by Howard Malcom, D.D. <A new 
edition, with a Lire or Tuomas A Kempis. By Dr. C. Ullmann, author of ‘ Reform- 
ers before the Reformation.” 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 

Fine Epirion, Tintep Paper. Square 8vo, cloth, red edges, $2.25; cloth, gilt, $3.00; 
half calf, $4.00; full Turkey morocco, $6.00. 


IN PRESS. 
BATTLE ECHOES; or, Thoughts Suggested by the Late Civil War. By Rev. 
Grorce B. Ine, D.D. 12mo, 360 pages. 
MEMOIR OF Eo N. BRIGGS, LL.D., late Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. By Rev. W. C. Ricuarps. Royal 12mo. 


THE SCRIPTURAL LAW OF DIVORCE. By Rev. Atvan Hovey, D.D., 
Professor of Christian Theology in Newton Institutions. 


Published by GOULD & LINCOLN, 


59, Washington Street, Boston. 
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BUY GOOD BOOKS. 


We have now completed, by the issue of Vol. IV, a 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
FROM 1800 TO 1854. 


By Harriet Martineau. 4 vols. post 8 vo, in neat box. $10.00. The latter part of 
the fourth volume was written especially for this edition, by Miss Martineau, and is now first 
published. A full Index to.the four volumes has also been prepared for this edition. 


‘‘ We urge upon all Americans who desire to attain any enlightened knowledge of their own Government, the 
necessity of an acquaintance with the later periods of English history, and earnestly recommend these volumes to 
their attention.” — Daily Advertiser. 


MARTIN'S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


Two parts, or epochs, —each complete in itself, —have been published; namely, “THE 
Ace or Louis IV., 1661-1715.” 2 vols. “THe Deciine or THE Monarcny, 1715-1789.” 
2 vols. Each volume contains a Portrait on Steel, ora Map. Price $4.00 a volume in cloth; 
$5.00 a volume in Roxburgh style, gilt top ; or $6.00 a volume in half calf. 


‘The translation and publication of Martin’s History may well be reckoned among the great enterprises of 
our time,’ &e. . . . ‘‘ The translation is worthy of the original.» — Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

** Of French histories, this of Henri Martin’s stands at the head; it is the Bancroft of France,” &c.... 
‘¢ The work is full of lessons of personal and national application. We hope it will have an extensive circulation.” 
— Christian Inquirer. 


REASON IN RELIGION. By Rev. Freperic Hepce,D.D. 12mo, cloth. $2.00, 
‘On every theme Dr. Hedge evinces a profound earnestness of purpose, choice and well-digested erudition, 
and a style of great dignity and weight. His yolume will commend itself to contemplative and thoughtful minds.” 

— New-York Tribune. ‘ 

THE PRESIDENT’S WORDS: Being memorable sentences from the Addresses, 
Speeches, and other Writings of Abraham Lincoln. Edited by Rev. E. E. Hate. 16mo. 
bevelled boards, gilt top. $1.25. 

‘‘ No word of commendation is needed for this book, containing words that will live as long as literature 
shall live, embalmed in the memories and hearts of a great people.’? — New - York Teacher. 

THE LIFE OF HORACE MANN. 8vo. $3.00. 

‘Tt is a sterling biography, which no educated American can afford not to read. It is only partial praise to 
eal] the book deeply interesting. Jt vivifies and inspires.” — Atlantic Monthly. 

HYMNS FOR MOTHERS AND CHILDEEN. New Senriss. Selected 
and edited by one of the compilers of “Hymns of the Ages.” Printed on tinted paper, 
and adorned by an appropriate titlepage and frontispiece, and twelve exquisite full-page 
designs by Miss Greene. ‘Tastefully bound. $3.00. 

‘¢ Whatever the price of such a book as this, we can only say that one who loves children and beautiful things 
will pay it, with sincere thanks to the seller.” — Chicago Journal. 

HISTORY OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY MEASURES OF THE 
87TH AND 88TH CONGRESSES. By Senator Witson, of Massachusetts. . New, 
revised, and enlarged edition, containing 70 pages of additional matter, covering the Acts 
of the last Session. 12mo. $2.00. 

‘* His book ought to be in the hands of every intelligent citizen. It fully justifies the most cheerful antici- 
pations of the patriot, and presents an instructive illustration of the progress of opinion.” — New - York Tribune. 
SPEECHES, LECTURES, AND ADDRESSES OF WENDELL 

PHILLIPS. 1 vol. 8vo, elegantly printed, and neatly bound in extra cloth. With fine 

likeness of Mr. Phillips, engraved on steel. Price $2.50. 

‘“No ancient oratory was ever more brilliant with keen sarcasm, splendid invective, or destructive satire, 


scattered like diamonds, handfuls in every direction. . . . We commend this book to the perusal of all, but 
especially of our young men. It is, throughout, a noble lesson.””——- Methodist Quarterly. 


THE LORD’S SUPPER: With thoughts upon its observance. By the author 
of “ Seven Stormy Sundays.” 16mo. $1.50. 


t@- A full catalogue of our Publications sent gratis on application. Any of our books — 
which, however, are for sale by all respectable booksellers—are sent free by mail on receipt 
of the price. . 


WALKER, FULLER, & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 

















